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TALL OIL 
GLOSS OILS 


PALEST 
‘ (iiMED 
TALL OIL 
EVER 
SEEN 


TALL OIL GLOSS aL 


NEWPORT T-GLO-8 and T-GLO-8Y 


Newport Tall Oil Gloss Oils are as blonde as they come... 
paler than you have ever been able to purchase or make in the 
varnish kettle. 


Let the fatty acids in Newport's T-GLO's show you an 
important drying oil saving on expensive bodied oils. Newport 
T-GLO's dry right. The "bugs" are really removed. T-GLO's 
save you money on rosin . . . bring you easy grinding with 
good flow, minus objectionable sagging. Write for sample. 
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NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





230 PARK AVENUE 





For your greater profit... 


WALLKYD 


Chemistry’s Wonder Alkyd for Wall Enamels 


stretches 









the painting season 
and produces pleasing 
durability, too! 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, 


REIC 


Creative Chemistry... 





Your Partner 






in Progress 








INC. ¢ 525 NORTH BROADWAY, WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


Whether you’re a paint manufacturer, paint dealer 
or decorator, here’s the miracle ingredient — 
WaLLkKyp—that means more business for you. For 
it makes possible flat wall enamels so low in odor 
that the seasonal factor in painting and paint sales 
becomes a thing of the past. And, above all, there’s 
no sacrifice in the durability so vital for customer 













satisfaction and repeat business. 


tamecene 










\ \ : 
Most important, the public knows about these ad- 
vantages. Frequent. forceful full page ads in these 
huge-circulation magazines are directing Mr. 
and Mrs. America to brands formulated with 
WALLKyD, stressing that this one type alone com- 
bines all the virtues of every kind of wall enamel 
made up to now... such as freedom from “painty” 
smell, rugged endurance to wear and washing, 
ease of application, beauty, speedy drying, etc., etc. 











Get behind WaLtkyp now. Formulate with 
WaLLkvyp and link your own promotional program 
to WALLKyp’s big consumer campaign. For free 
formulating aid and details of tie-in material 
available, write Reichhold. 
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Producer of WALLKyYp — 








and other synthetic resins ‘or 






the paint, printing ink, paper, 






plywood, textile and 






foundry industries. 
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pTBBA is a new vegetable oil upgrader 
that merits the serious attention of 
every producer of alkyd formulations. 
It can be a source of worthwhile 
improvements, both in manufacturing 
techniques and in product performance. 


The butyl group imparts increased 

hydrocarbon solubility, improved resin 
npatibility, better color stability, and 
ver volatility during processing. 








\ new Shell Chemical plant, now on 
eam, assures you of prompt deliveries 

) commercial quantities. Your letterhead 
uest will bring technical literature 
| a sample of pTBBA for your 
luation. 

















SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Eastern Division: 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17 + Western Division: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 
Aflenta - Boston - Chicago + Cleveland + Detrolt - Houston - Los Angeles « Newark + St, Louis: 
IN CANADA; Chemical Division, Shell Ol! Company of Canada, Limited - Montreal + Toronto. + Vancouver 
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hh flat 


a pure oil alkyd at an 
amazingly low price... 
that spells greater 
VOLUME for you 








Popact® 








FP av 


a good quality pure oil alkyd flat vehicle of exceptionally low cost designed 
for those paint manufacturers who want to produce a real alkyd flat finish 


in the low-priced field. 
solids volatile viscosity acid no. color Ibs./gal. 


29-31 MS Z-Z2 6-10 10 6.9 
Also available at 35% solids for drum shipment if desired. 
For.full information, contact your nearest Falk representative now. 





CARGILL, INCORPORATED 


Vegetable Oil Division 


- PRODUCT : 
Cargill * FALK QUALITY PRODUCTS SINCE 1910 


P.O. Box 1075, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


=" CREATIVE : : : 
PROCESSING Chicago Sales Office, 135 South LaSalle St 
a New York Sales Office, 80 Broad St QUALITY 
oms 
Plants: Philadelphia, Pa Carnegie, Pa RESINS 
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Just Off the Press! 
1953 
ANNUAL REVIEW 
of the 
PAINT INDUSTRY 


For Details anb 
Order Form 
See Page 43 
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Growth of Fungi on Paint Films, by Dr. K. Meier and H. Schmidt... 20 
Designing Equipment for Vehicle Manufacture, by Stanley Yokell.... 25 
Glycerine—Today and Tomorrow, by E. Scott Pattison 

Compatibility of Polymeric Materials, by Walter J. Hanau 
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Production Club News 

News Digest 

New Raw Materials and Equipment 
Personnel Changes 
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Abstracts 

Calendar of Events 

Technical Bulletins 


PAINT and VARNISH PRODUCTION is published monthly at Easton, Pa. by Powell Maga- 
zines, Inc. John Powell, president; Ira P. MacNair, vice-president Soe Alice L. Lynch, 
secretary. Entered as second class matter at Post ‘Office at Easton, Pa., Jan. 30th, 1952, under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription rates: United States and Possessions, $3.00 a year, $5.00 
for two years, $10. 00 for five years. Single ies 50c each. Canada, $4.00 a year. Pan American 
Countries, $4.00 a year. All other riety .00. Editorial and business office: 855 Avenue of 


the Americas, New York 1,N. Y. B 
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They chained a tree tions 
to keep a kingdom alive <a 


People once believed their lives were bound to hame 
the fate of certain trees. An old oak which stood 

in the village of Oster Kappeln was the “‘life T. 
tree’ of the German royal! family. 


R; 
came 
J cori 

When, without apparent reason, the tree fell to the port: 
ground, the cautious king had it raised again and a 

: - . : S101 
chained to the neighboring structures. This Son 
precaution, he hoped, would prolong his reign. 


Although miracles still are associated with trees, 
these days they are the kind born in the laborato: y. 
Tall oil, for instance. 


Paint manufacturers specify Union’s Unitol for 
light color, quick drying characteristics, and 
high viscosities. 

In the increasingly competitive paint industry, 


it is important to know that more manufacturers 


Ly mee are using UNITOL today than ever before. 


Chemical Sales 


UNION BAG « paper corPoRATION 


233 Broadway, Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 





A Unique History 


AST month the Devoe & Raynolds Com- 
ps the oldest firm in the paint busi- 

ness and the oldest manufacturing com- 
pany of any kind in New York City celebrated 
its 200th anniversary. 

Entering into the third century of business, 
Devoe & Raynolds can take special pride 
in its unique history and development. The 
firm’s founder was William Post who ground 
colors in his home down on Burling Slip, 
which is part of today’s downtown sec- 
tion of New York City. Actually Post’s 
trade was considered that of a painter and 
glazier in those days. Succeeding genera- 
tions of the Post family operated the business, 
and it was not until the middle of the 19th 
century that the firm’s present corporate 
name, Devoe & Raynolds, came into being. 
In 1851 F. W. Devoe was hired by Charles 
T. Raynolds, the sole owner. He later be- 
came Raynold’s business partner, and ac- 
cording to company officials played an im- 
portant part in the development and expan- 
sio!’ of the firm. Under his direction, the 
frn’ moved to Fulton Street and operated 
a r-tail store until 1937. He was also in- 
str’ mental in having the firm build a factory 
on loratio Street, which is located in Green- 
wi ) Village. The first foreman of this factory 
wa Andrew Jackson Phillips, grandfather 
: - Phillips, the present Chairman of the 

o d. 

-voe & Raynolds presently operates eight 
pla ts. Seven produce paints, enamels, fin- 
. varnishes and vehicles, while one plant 
is oigaged in the manufacture of brushes. 


e company did a volume of close to 50 
m dollars in 1953, which was considered 
ighest in the 200-year old firm’s history, 
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according to J. Harold Kolseth, vice president 
in charge of All Trade Sales Divisions. 

The real growth and expansion of Devoe 
& Raynolds took place when E. S. Phillips 
and a group of 15 executives bought control 
of the business in 1924. Immediately, the 
firm embarked on an intensive expansion 
program by building new plant facilities in 
Brooklyn, Newark and Chicago, and acquiring 
other established paint producing companies. 
Thus, Devoe & Raynolds became a national 
operation, manufacturing a complete line 
of products. It entered into the industrial 
finishes field in 1933, when the Jones-Dabney 
Company of Louisville was acquired. 

One of the contributing factors for the 
steady growth of this firm is the foresight of 
its management in making research and de- 
velopment an integral part of its policy. Over 
a million dollars are budgeted for this purpose 
each year. Out of this came such develop- 
ments as a one-coat house paint, improved 
processing techniques for making alkyd resins, 
a new resin with remarkable physical and 
chemical properties, special paints to meet 
the market of the ‘do-it-yourself’ trend in 
home maintenance and decoration. 

These forward steps taken by Devoe & 
Raynolds exemplify the great strides that the 
paint industry has made within the past 25 
years. It is but a further proof of the fact 
that research will continue to open up hither- 
to unheard of opportunities, and meet what- 
ever challenges the future may present. 

In recognition of the contribution this 
firm has made not only to metropolitan New 
York but also to the nation, Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner officially commended E. S. Phillips, 
chairman of the board in a special ceremony 
marking the completion of the firm’s 200th 
anniversary. 
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.. SUPERIORITY 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 
MAPICO COLOR DIVISION 
MANUFACTURER 


POSE ORIERS SF 5998 BINNEY & SMITH INC., Distributor 


380 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WN. Y¥. 


DISTRIBUTOR’S BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS 


Akron, Binney & Smith Inc.; Boston, Binney & Smith Inc.; Chieago, Binney & Smith Inc.; Dallas, Roy A. Ribelin Distributing Co.; Detroit, 
Binney & Smith Inc.; Houston, Roy A. Ribelin Distributing Co.; Kansas City, Mo., Abner Hood Chemical Co.; Los Angeles, Martin, Hoyt 
& Milne, Inc.; Louisville, Wm. B. Tabler Co.; Minneapolis, Willard N. Swanson Co.; Orlando, Palmer Supplies Co.; Philadelphia, 
Binney & Smith Inc.; St. Louis, J. E. Niehaus & Co.; San Francisco & Seattle, Martin, Hoyt & Milne, Inc.; Toronto, Binney & Smith Led. 
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A; \ther New National, line Dicarboxylic Anhydride 


of potential interest to those who work with polyesters, 
organic coatings, resins, plasticizers, rubber, 


surfactants, insecticides and comparable organic syntheses 


NADIC™ ANHYDRIDE 


H 
O 


C 
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(endo-cis-Bicyclo[ 2.2.1 ]-5-heptene-2,3-dicarboxylic anhydride ) 





\ 


ay An unsaturated dicarboxylic anhydride with a cyclic structure 


should suggest many possibilities — particularly to those 


who can capitalize upon the reactivity of the double bond \, 
and the many opportunities for cross linkage. 
“Nadic” Anhydride is now in semi-plant production which sbi it - 

Sac ae * 2 


can be expanded to keep pace with increased commercial needs. 

Samples for evaluation and moderate-size quantities for 

further exploration are available from present production. “MADIC” 
We will be pleased to cooperate fully with those whose work ANHYDRIDE 
may lead to expanded commercial use of “Nadic” Anhydride. 





SEND NOW FOR TECHNICAL BULLETIN I-5 
This 12-page digest of the properties, reactivity and suggested 








uses of “Nadic’” Anhydride also includes a list of 68 literature Sinai satan anes conan eae 
references. It should be a helpful springboard to progress sistas rata ae eee a 
on current uses and future applications. A copy will be sent seston pte np 
without cost or obligation. The coupon is for your convenience. vc ante vty wt wa 
5 ae Des 
ris — =< sae 
SSS 


ATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


«> ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
x 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND COPY OF TECHNICAL BULLETIN I-5 TO 








ten Previdence Philadetphia Chicage San Francisco NAME 
Columbus, Ga. Mew Orleans Chattanooga Torento 
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CITY 
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‘Titanox’ pigments help 


attract “do-it- 


When he does-it-himself. the home 
owner wants to ae it { e SV Way. 
He demands a ] will hide 
the surface without going over and 
over it. He’s insiste1 stric 
uniformity, té \ where 
TITANOX white titanium dloxide 
pigments can help build up your 
trade sales. 
TITANOX S complete selec 
tionof white pigments for your trade 
sales line. You can choose a chalk- 
Ing-type se, TITANOX-A-MO 
highly « resistant rutile, 
TITANOX-RA-NC...a rutile-calcium, 
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10 


yourself” painters 


TITANOX-RCHT Or TITANOX-C-50...0r 
others which are particularly suited 
to your requirements. 

assistance on 
paint formulation will be promptly 


Your inquiries for 


answered by our Technical Service 


Department. Titanium Pigment 
Corporation, 111 Broadway, New 


York 6, N. Y.: Atlanta 2: Boston 


6: Chicago 3: Cleveland 15: Los 
Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; Pitts- 
burgh 12: Portland 9, Ore.: San 


Francisco 7. In Canada: Canadian 
Titanium Pigments Limited, Mon- 


treal 2: Toronto 1. 
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COMPANY 


| odorless thinners 
for 


odorless Palm's 


\ RK 
op TRADEMA 

















a 

Phillips Petroleum Company, | 

Special Products Division, Dept. | 

Bartlesville, Oklahoma 

Gentlemen: Please send me without charge, your informa- | 

tive booklet on odorless thinners for odorless paints | 

| 

NAME Saisie Pao y weeeaneenage | 

| 

i a oicsisnssicas seavssaunseseaies iecang inane ints | 
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Titanox’® pigments help 


When he does-it-himself, the home 
owner wants to do it the easy way. 
He demands a paint that will hide 
the surface without going over and 
over it. He’s insistent about strict 
uniformity, too. And that’s where 
TITANOX white titanium dioxide 
pigments can help build up your 
trade sales. 


TITANOX has a complete selec- 
tion of white pigments for your trade 
sales line. You can choose a chalk- 
ing-type anatase, TITANOX-A-MO 
...a highly chalk-resistant rutile, 
TITANOX-RA-NC...a rutile-calcium, 


TITANIUM PIGMENT 





10 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEA 


attract “do-it-yourself” painters 


TITANOX-RCHT Or TITANOX-C-50...0r 
others which are particularly suited 
to your requirements. 


Your inquiries for assistance on 
paint formulation will be promptly 
answered by our Technical Service 
Department. Titanium Pigment 
Corporation, 111 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y.; Atlanta 2; Boston 
6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; Los 
Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; Pitts- 
burgh 12; Portland 9, Ore.; San 
Francisco 7. In Canada: Canadian 
Titanium Pigments Limited, Mon- 
treal 2; Toronto 1. 





TITANOX 


the tughtest name tm fgmends 





CORPORATION 


DB COMPANY 











A 
On: BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOM 
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nY - SPECIAL prooucts pIvis 


PA 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM com 








Phillips Petroleum Company, 
Special Products Division, Dept. E 
Bartlesville, Okiahoma 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge, your informa- 
tive booklet on odorless thinners for odorless paints. 
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AEBDIUM 
VISCOSITY | VISCOSITY 


ave 
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EXTRA 
LOW 
VISCOSITY 





GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER 








#3 of a series on 


the basic properties 
of EDGAR ASPs EDGAR UNIQUE INERTS THAT IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS 





Lomi H yy sw MEME, 


CONTROLLED 
7m PARTICLE 
“SIZE 


cA 















Rigidly controlled particle size 
is one of the factors behind the proven 
superiority of EDGAR ASP inerts. 


In the processing of EDGAR ASPs the best 
of the extremely fine, plate-like crystals 
are extracted and selected. These particles 
are then further separated, through care- 
fully controlled water fractionation, 

into the strict limits of each of the 
EDGAR ASP Grades. 


Controlled sheen, improved dry-hiding, and 

smooth, even paint films are but three of 

the many advantages to you which 

stem from this meticulous processing of 
ce every EDGAR ASP classification. 


Now Used By Over 750 Paint Manufacturers 


For You: /f you have not tested EDGAR ASPs in your own 
laboratories, a card or letter will bring you full technical 
information and samples... no obligation, of course. 


3 STATION PLACE, METUCHEN 4, NEW JERSEY 





Warehoused For Immediate Delivery In 28 Cities - U.S.A. * CANADA + MEXICO 
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For Your Formulation of 
Truly Odorless Paints 


a 


SINCLAIR : SINCLAIR 


ODORLESS SOLVENT RLESS SOLVENT 
LIGHT — HEAVY 


Distillation Range Distillation Range 
IBP... 345°F EP... 400°F BP... 375°F EP... 465°F 
Kauri-Butanol Value... 27 Kauri-Butanol Value... 26 


eSinclair’s two types of odorless mineral spirits are made 

from carefully selected petroleum fractions to insure uniformity, 
stability and superior quality. Moreover, Sinclair maintains a 

fleet of special tank cars exclusively in Odorless Solvent service — 
another link in Sinclair’s chain of precautions to protect your shipment 


against contamination. 


Light and Heavy available in full and split tank car quantities — 
prompt shipment to meet your production requirements. For samples, 
prices and complete information on Sinclair Odorless Solvents. 


Write or call — 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 
(Subsidiary of Sinclair Oil Corporation) 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 





WASHBURN’S Number 3540 Alkyd has g 


natural thixotropic body scientifically ob- 
tained through chemical reaction in our most 
modern kettles. 


Thixotropic Alkyds in your paint 
formulations insure freedom from 
settling and from migration of pig- 
ments, better uniformity of tints, 
easier brushing, no sagging. 
Headlining our rapidly expanding 
line of thixotropic alkyds, Wash- 
burn No. 3540 is now protected 
by U.S. Patents, official recogni- 
tion of Washburn's pioneering and 
development achievements in this 
specialized field. 

Progressive paint manufacturers in- 
terested in the modern formula- 
tions characterized by genuine 
thixotropic qualities are invited to 
write for full information and tech- 
nical advice covering the use of 
these unique Washburn Products. 


Use Washburn Thixotropic Alkyd jn all 
paints where ease of brushing, hold out, 
no sagging, color retention and non set- 
tling in containers is desired. 


Number 3539, Number 3697 Alkyds and 


Number 3423 oleo resinous varnish, also 
available to complete an entire decorative 
program with paints made with odorless 
solvent. 


For full and complete information on 
the Nation’s Number One line of thixo- 
tropic versatile alkyds manufactured with 
either regular or odorless solvent write 
today to 


REGIONAL WAREHOUSES IN: 
Los Angeles e San Francisco « Denver e Seattle « Atlanta e Dallas 
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Ve Qvabizy OF A PAINT MILL 
IS BASED ON ATTENTION TO DETAIL 











ROLL TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
—dial thermometers per- 
mit close control of roll 
water temperatures. 


SIGHT-0-MATIC CONTROL — 4 
gauges, one at each end 
of slow and fast rolls, en- 
able operator to see exact 
changes in roll pressures 
as he adjusts them. In- 
sures fast, accurate setting 
of roll pressures. 







PNEUMATIC DISCHARGE TON. 
TROL — take-off knife 
pressure constantly main- 
tained by continuous air 
pressure to knife blade. 
Knife pressure shown on 
gauge. 





HINGED MOTOR BASE— makes 
it easy to adjust belt ten- 
sion, assuring efficient 
power transmission, and 
quiet operation. 








ROLL PROTECTION — safety 
shear arrangement pro- 
tects rolls from damage if 
foreign object passes be- 
tween them. 
















DISPERSION HOPPER—The 
Lehmann specially de- 
signed hopper raises the 
dispersion level of a paint 
mix before it is given 
final dispersion in the roll 
processing zone. 













CENTRIFUGALLY-CAST DUAL 
METAL ROLLS—tight, dense 
grain structure for longer 
life and maintained 
accuracy. 









CENTRALIZED LUBRICATION — 
lubrication headers are 
concentrated on discharge 
side for quirk grease gun 
lubrication. 












PRECISION GEARS—heavy 
duty precision cut helical 
gears, totally enclosed, 
provide smooth and safe 
operation with minimum 
maintenance. 














SIDE SHIELDS —the side 
shields (end plates) ride 
on bevels, leaving entire 


ee ae a LEHMANN MODEL 631-V THREE ROLL 
2 Bor ne agtioegelbany PAINT MILL WITH SIGHT-O-MATIC CONTROL 


cellent feature was origi- 
nated by Lehmann over 
twenty yeors ago. 














ROLLER BEARINGS—heavy 
duty, self-aligning spher- 
ical roller bearings com- 
pletely enclosed and dust- 
sealed. 



















he quality of the paint mill controls, to a in the development of the modern paint mill. 
great extent, the quality of the paint and the This Company’s attention to the many details 
ability of the manufacturer to price it competi- of good construction has been equally note- 
tively. In paint mills, quality is compounded of worthy. In the photograph we point out some of 
good materials, design and careful attention to the details that contribute to making the Leh- 
details of construction. mann Paint Mills the fastest and most econom- 
Lehmann contributions in the use of improved ical means of milling paint. Compare them with 
materials and design have been vitally important other units offered for the same purpose. 






MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 558 NEW YORK AVE., LYNDHURST, N. J. 
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In Phthalic Anhyd 


ee a. 


ride PITTSBURGH is 


Basic in locetion, too! 


I; You want faster shipments and better inventory 
control of your phthalic anhydride, remember this: 
Pittsburgh is practically dead center on any map of 
America’s great industrial heart area. So whatever 
your location—near Louisville or Buffalo, Chicago or 
3oston, you can count on practically 24-hour ship- 
— of flake or molten P.A. from our Neville Island 
ant. 


Ammonium Sulphate 
Benzene meta, para-Cresol 
Naphthalene = Phenol 
alpha-Picoline 
Hydrochloric Acid 
Pyridine 
Toluene Xylene Xylenol 
Sulphuric Acid —66° and Oleum 


ortho-Cresol 

Phthalic Anhydride 

beta, gamma-Picoline 
Isonicotinic Acid 


AICALS © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS © FINE CHEMICALS © PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS © ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE © CEMENT © PIG IRON 
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And here’s another advantage worth consider- 
ing. In one, completely integrated production cycle, 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical guality-controls every step 
of our Seale production from coal to phthalic an- 
hydride. You benefit by maximum P.A. purity, low 
color value and uniformly low maleic anhydride 
content. @ We'll be glad to send you samples or 
technical data and assistance. Call or write us today. 


wad 4952 


PITTSBURGH 


COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 





your Lacquers blushing 


TRY 
Butyl “CELLOSOLVE 


4 P . in 
Butyl Cellosolve 1s com atible with all resins normally use d 
110S€ } = 5 usn sista 
rocellht ] lacquers It produce out ta ling I 
nit ¢ . 1 n¢ g y1 isk res st nce 
} sed in nitroc € llulose lac quer formulations. Try it in your 
when u 
ormu ation— may elin ] : ing Pp le Se 
f l it inate your b ush g rob ms 
su y Cellosolve s outstanding vis¢ osity r t bs Cc 
I t | : cha ac eristl . with 
£ 
Pp ha 1¢ and male 1c resins. Its use 1n high rade furniture la quers 
h is given exCce lle nt blush re sistan¢ e, good flow out and glos Ss and 
” £ >, 
resistance to cracking and orange peel 


. Pp q , seu 5 ae losolve 
In hot spray lac uers butyl ( € llosolve and ( € ] 


ace ate Oo methyl isobutyl 
ace tate In combination with either butyl t r 


ke Oo 5 c Pp tes 
t ne offe formu ation tk at can ary W ide yi eva oration rate 


i »s in viscosity. 
with only minor changes in viscosity 











**Cellosolve”’ is a — 
trade-mark of Union Carbide 


and Carbon Corporation. f Ca : 
utyl Cellosolye’... 


also acts as an important brake fluid diluent, and 
as a mutual solvent in industrial cleaners, dry 
cleaning soaps, and textile and metal-cutting oils, 
Certain butyl “Cellosolve” esters are plasticizers; 
the 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T esters are low-volatile 
herbicides. 


AND CARBON CaRBIDE has been producing butyl “Cello. 

CHEMICALS / solve” since 1928. We now ship over 75 different 

FP commercial solvents—including ketones, esters, 

alcohols, glycol-ethers, and ch lorinated compounds, 

Whatever your solvent needs may be—Call Car- 

BIDE—The Solvent Center, Ash; for the Butyl 

€ “Cellosolve”’ Technical Bulletin, F-7862. Offices 

in principal cities—in Canada: Carbide Chem- 

icals Sales Company, Division of Union Carbide 
Canada Limited, Toronto. 


k : mpany 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Comp 





EAGLE-PICHER 
produces a complete range of 


Lead-Free Zinc Oxides 


Eagle-Picher offers a complete range of 
lead-free zinc oxides—in different particle 
sizes and composition—that meet any 
paint formulation. Eagle-Picher Lead- 
Free Zinc Oxides: 


® Give better tint retention 

© Excellent weathering qualities 

® Assure good covering power 

© Inhibit mildew growth 

® Promote slower, controlled chalking 
© Improve gloss 


So for your paint formulations, insist on 
Eagle-Picher’s top-quality Lead-Free Zinc 
Oxides. 


Sesmenie view of zinc oxide showing high degree of Remember—Eagle-Picher is the largest 
nodularity, low acicularity 8 : A 
: manufacturer producing both zinc and 
: lead pigments . . . Eagle-Picher backs up 
its products with unequalled customer 
service, strict quality control. 


























Lead-Free Zinc Oxides « Leaded Zinc Oxides 
Lithopone e« Litharge e« Orange Mineral 
Sublimed White Lead e Super Sublimed 
White Lead e Carbonate of White Lead 
Red Lead e Sublimed Blue Lead 


Microscopic view of zinc oxide particles showing high 
degree of acicularity 


as THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 


BD 3} General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 
Regional Sales Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 


PICHER Highest quality products for more than a century 


ON E PACIFIC COAST: ASSOCIATED LEAD AND ZINC COMPANY 
270 6th Ave., S.W., Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Washington ¢ 444 Market St., San Francisco 11, California @ 1329 Willow St., Los Angeles 13, California 
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ESTRUCTION of paint films 
is due not only to the ac- 

tion of moisture, heat, cold, 
sunrays and mechanical influences, 
but in a much higher degree to the 
growth of fungi. In the past, this 
type of destructive influence has 
found due consideration only in 
isolated instances!. 

Formation of fungi on 
films may cause appreciable dam- 
age within a very short period of 
time and may even influence the 
reliability of the results of scien- 
tific and technical investigations, 
such as outside weathering tests, 
etc. The action of fungi is not 
limited to the surface of paint 
films but extends throughout the 
entire thickness of the films by 
means of their mycelium, or spawn, 
through which they draw their 
nourishment. They thus destroy 
the structure of paint films which, 
as a consequence, are attacked 
much more rapidly by weathering 
influences, etc. In view of the 
importance of the growth of fungi 
on paint films, the authors de- 
cided to study the fungi in question, 
the factors favoring their forma- 
tion and growth, and the, degree 
of sensitiveness of the various 
paint vehicles toward their growth 
—as well as the influence of pig- 
ments, properties of paint films 
attacked, and the influence of 
toxic additions to paints. 

It was realized that these in- 
vestigations could only serve as 
an introduction to the systematic 
study of fungi growth on paint 
films. 


paint 
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GROWTH OF FUNGI 
ON PAINT FILMS 


By DR. K. MEIER 
an 
H. SCHMIDT 





The publication of this article is 
the result of numerous requests by 
our readers for more and complete 
information of the abstract which was 
"eseegenae in the July, 1953 issue of 
‘aint and Varnish Production. The 
German version of this article ap- 
peared in Deutsche Farben-Zeitschrift 
in May, 1952. 

The authors are connected with the 
Paint Research Laboratories at the 
Technical University of Berlin. 











Kinds of Fungi (Botanical Data) 

The higher types of fungi able 
to attack paint films (the eumy- 
cetes) belong to the family of the 
thallophyta, together with the al- 
gae (sea weeds) and lichens. These 
species belong to the lowest types 
of plants which are best des- 
cribed by negative characteristics?. 
They possess neither vascula nor 
roots, and their sporangium (i.e. 
the spore-producing cases or con- 
tainers) are rarely surrounded by 
envelopes of sterile cells. The 
vegetative body of the higher 
types of fungi usually exhibits 
fine threads (hyphens), the totality 
of all hyphens representing the 


Figure 1. Tubular Sporangium (Asci). 





Divodascus albidus Morchella esculente 













mycelium of a fungus. The sporan- 
gium with its sexless spores is con- 
nected with the richly branched 
septated (partitioned) mycelium. 
Subdivision of the various types 
of fungi is determined, or governed, 
by the shape of the sporangium. 
In one of these types, the ascomy- 
cetes (tubular fungi) endogenous 
and exogenous spores can be pro- 
duced. The endogenous spores 
are formed within a tubular prod- 
uct called ascus (Figure 1), while 
the exogenous spores (conidias) 
are produced on the conidia car- 
riers. The entire claviform sporan- 
gium is called the basidium (Figure 
2). Most of the fungi growing 
on paint films belung to the group 
of the ascomicetes, another group 
to be mentioned being the so- 
called fungi imperfecti; this is 
a type of hyphen fungus, of which 
only the conidia (germ cell re- 
moved from the mycelium) «re 
known, but not the asci or basid as 
respectively, and whose format 9n 
is suppressed in most instanc °s. 

Technical literature recogni es 
the following types of fungi gr: w- 
ing on paint films:- 


Figure 2. Claviform Sporangium (Basi: a). 







Basidis 





Aspergillus Penicillium 
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nicillium and aspergillus 
(Gardner) 
llularia, dematium 
(Goll, Coffey and Smith‘) 
rula black 
(Kempf and Peters5) 
rianxantha 
(Wilson-Mc. Miken®) 
( her types of fungi mentioned 


Table I 


Class Order Genus 


fungi 
imperfecti 
fungi 
imperfecti — — 
ascomicetes Plectas- aspergilla- 
cales ceae 


Color Family 





dematium 
white 


green penicillium 


are Barya, monilia, phoma and 
cla’ »sporium. 

for the purpose of these in- 
ves’ gations, objects exposed to 
wea hering influences were painted 
blue and yellow (a garden fence 
paited blue and a brickwall 
painted yellow) and examined for 
the presence of fungi colonies 
which were recognized by greenish 
or dark gray discolorations of the 
paint films. Samples taken from 
these colonies were placed on 
linoxyn films two weeks old and 
left to develop in moist rooms 
at room temperatures. After about 
four weeks an area measuring 
about 50 sq.cm. (7.75 sq. in.) had 
been attacked by the fungi my- 


>. Mycelium of fungi in linoxyn paint film. 
Magnification 60X. 


n. Figure 3 shows a micro- 
graph of this mycelium mag- 
100 times in which the in- 
ial mycelium hyphens are 
y recognizable. For purposes 
‘ntification the fungi samples 
‘ultivated on various nourish- 
oils, yielding four different 
of fungi as characterized 
ible I. Of the fungi men- 
| in Table I the white fungus 
w much more rapidly than 
thers. In view of the fact 
was possible with the aid of 
ungus to considerably re- 


fungi 
imperfecti 


yellow 





monoverticillium 








Types of fungi used in study. 


duce the duration of experiments, 
this was used in all further ex- 
perimental work. We have been 
unable as yet to accurately de- 
termine, or identify, this white 
fungus B, but it probably belongs 
to the class of the fungi imper- 
fecti. 
Conditions of Growth 

It is obvious that growth and 
propagation of fungi can take 
place only if general conditions 
are favorable. Knowledge of these 
conditions offers the possibility 
to prevent, or at least minimize 
the growth of fungi by suppressing 
all conditions favorable to their 
existence. These conditions cor- 


respond chiefly to those required 


for the existence of all organic 
life and can be summed up as 
follows:- 

a) Nourishment:- Nourishment is 
absorbed through the mycelium 
of the fungi. The latter are not 
in a position like other plants to 
produce their organic nourishment 
necessary (such as the carbohy- 
drates) from simplest organic sub- 
stances themselves but require 
organic carbon and nitrogen sources 
(heterotrophy). Nutrition must 
therefore be drawn either from 
dead organic substrata (saprophy- 
tic) or from live substratical sub- 
stance (parasytic). Most of the 
fungi growing on paint films are 
of the former type and can there- 
fore be cultivated artificially. Re- 
garding their nitrogen nourishment 
some fungi are able to react quite 
autotrophically. For instance, as- 
pergillus is fully able to grow on a 
substrata containing nothing but 
a little sugar. Glycogen and fat 
are extensively used as reserve 
nutrition by the fungi. 

The fungi growing on paint 
films draw their nourishment from 
1. The paint vehicles them- 

selves, 
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2. The underground of the 
paint films (wood), or from 
3. Sources of nourishment out- 
side the reach of the paint 
films. 
b) Temperature:- Temperature con- 
ditions either favor or suppress 
the chemical reactions of assimi- 
lation and thereby determine the 
rate of growth of fungi. In the 
case of the fungus B used in the 
experiments fungi growth was en- 
tirely suppressed at a temperature 
of 0 degree Centigrade (32°Fahr.), 
while the most favorable tem- 
perature appeared to be about 
20 degrees Centigrade (68°Fahr.). 
c) Motsture:- The experiments 
indicated that moist atmospheres 
exert a considerable influence on 
the growth of fungi, moist warmth 
being the most favorable. This 
influence of moisture might be due 
to two main reasons:- The nourish- 
ment is better utilized (or utilized 
to greater advantage) by the my- 
celium of the fungi while, on the 
other hand, moisture induces swell- 
ing in a number of paint vehicle 
groups, rendering them softer and 
mechanically less resistant against 
the action of the propagating my- 
celium of fungi. 
d) Light:- This also exerts a slight 
influence on the growth of fungi, 
although the real direct reason for 
this apparent influence appears 
to be connected with a correspond- 
ing increase of temperature of the 
vegetative phase. There is no 
specific influence of light such as 
is indicated in the case of plants 
containing chlorophyll, in which 
assimilation must be induced by 
light rays. 


Behavior of Vehicles 
After fixing the most important 
experimental conditions as out- 
lined above, the next important 
feature appeared to be the be. 
havior of the main constituent, 
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Vehicle 


Dextrine 
Phenol resin 
Modern phenol resin 
(Albertol 347 Q) 
Oil alkyd resin 
(Alphtalate 423 D) 
Methyl cellulose 
Nitrocellulose 
Varnish linseed oil 
Crude linseed oil 
Cellulose acetate 
Asphaltum (Gilsonite) 
Plastic urea resin 
(Resamine 316°F.) 
Linseed oil stand oil 
Oiticica oil 
Chlorinated rubber 
Polyvinyl acetate 
Wood oil 
Poppy oil 
Cumarone resin 
Colophony 
Dammar resin 
Shellac 





Table II 


GROWTH OF FUNGI ON VEHICLES 


3 6 12 18 24 30 





12 18 35 
5 16 35 


6 13 24 35 
8 14 22 30 
10 15 22 30 
6 8 16 21 29 35 


6 8 16 20 31 35 
5 9 15 22 26 31 
5 8 12 15 26 29 
5 15 18 21 Zo 29 
4 8 12 16 22 25 
3 8 12 15 20 22 
4 8 12 14 18 23 
4 12 20 22 23 24 
4 5 8 11 16 20 
3 4 5 6 7 8 
5 6 8 10 12 14 
i 5 6 8 10 12 
3 5 6 8 10 
0 0 0 0 0 0 


Time of Growth in Days 


Diameter of attacked area in mm. 












Rate of 

Growth 

36 42 48 mm./day 
2.90 
2.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.70 
1.70 
1.20 
1.20 
5 0.97 
35 0.97 
35 0.97 
29 32 35 0.73 
26 27 31 0.65 
25 28 31 0.65 
25 28 31 0.65 
22 yy | 30 0.62 
11 14 17 0.34 
15 16 17 0.84 
13 14 15 0.31 
11 12 13 0.27 
0 0 0 0.00 











of paints, the vehicles. These in- 
clude the resistance of 
some combinations against fungi 
growth and the properties most 
favorable to the attack, develop- 
ment and propagation of fungi. 
In order to answer these questions 
satisfactorily a number of vehicles 
were studied. Films 0.010 mm 
(10u) thick were applied to glass 
panels 50 x 50 mm, sufficiently 
dried and finally inoculated with 
the fungi sporangium (size of 
colony less than a pinhead). These 
samples were then transformed 
to Petri-trays containing some water 
(covering their bottom), ensuring 
a comparatively high degree of 
moisture, or humidity. The other 
general experimental conditions ap- 
plied were room tempefatures 
(about 20 degrees Centigrade) and 
normal natural light conditions. 

In order to obtain quantitative 
results with regard to the growth 
of fungi, control of the rate of 
growth, or propagation, was car- 
ried out by measuring within 
definite periods of time the di- 
ameter of the attacked area under 
a microscope and calculating the 


specific 
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rate of growth in terms of mm./day. 
Table II shows the results ob- 
tained. 

It is recognized, of course, that 
these measurements cannot lay 
claim to absolute accuracy since 
the mycelium of fungi does not 
always spread perfectly radially, 
while the density and thickness 
of the mycelium must also be con- 
sidered. It is possible neverthe- 
less to arrive at comparative con- 
clusions. The items mentioned 
in Table II are arranged ina de- 
creasing order of fungi attack. 
The hard resins such as colophony, 
dammar and shellac, which are 
almost insoluble in water take last 
place, while the swelling sub- 
stances such as the various oil 
oxynes and polyvinyl acetate as- 
sume intermediate positions. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the 
vehicles swelled up and softened 
by moisture are most easily at- 
tacked by fungi growth. Apart 
from shellac, all vehicles were 
attacked, including even phenol 
resin in which small amounts of 
free phenol may have exerted a 
toxic effect on the fungus growth. 






However, it was impossible to veri- 
fy the latter assumption. 

Figure 4 shows the growth of 
the mycelium of fungi from the 
point of inoculation in one direc- 
tion within the period. of observa- 
tion for dextrine, stand oil, and 
colophony as vehicles. The curve 
lines indicate that the rate of 
growth is not entirely linear even 
under uniform external conditions 
of influence. 


Influence of Pigments 
The following factors determ ne 


Fig. 4. Linear growth of fungi on vehic‘es. 
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Pigment 2% 


Chromium oxide 
green 
Chalk 
Heavy spar 
Manganese 
black 
White lead 
Red oxide of 
iron 
Bremen blue 
Chromium 
yellow 
Scheele‘s 
green 
Lenzinite 
Lampblack 
Neapoli yellow 
Cadmium yellow 
Zinc white 
Zinc sulfide 
Red lead 
Cinnabar 
Parisian blue 
Titanium 
dioxide 
Varnish 
linseed oil 
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Table III 


GROWTH OF FUNGI ON PIGMENTED LINSEED OIL 


Time of Growth 
12 15 18 21 


Diameter of attacked area in mm. 


8 13 17 21 23 
6 13 16 18 
7 12 14 


7 13 14 
6 10 11 


11 11 
9 10 
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the degree of influence of pig- 


ments:- 


1. Size and shape of the pig- 
ment particles, since these ex- 
ert a mechanical resistance 
against the propagation of 
the mycelium. 


2. Possible toxic influence of 
iements. 


‘ormation of non-volatile 
oxidizable products due 
the decomposition of the 
films, and reaction prod- 
due to the decomposi- 
of both oils and pig- 


tS. 


nfluence of the products 
issimilation of fungi on 
pigments. 


se tests were carried out 
with inseed oil as vehicle since 
this. <nown to favor fungi growth. 
Afte adding two percent of the 
pign it tested and _ thoroughly 
mixi: . the paint was applied on 


to small glass panels: Experi- 
mental conditions generally were 
the same as outlined above. Pig- 
ment concentration was intention- 
ally maintained low in order to 
permit easy observation of fungi 
propagation under the microscope. 
The diameter of the area attacked 
—in mm.—and the rate of growth 
in terms of mm./day were Cal- 
culated. The results of these 
experiments are shown in Table 
III, the pigments being arranged 
in the decreasing order of sup- 
pression of fungi growth. 

Table III indicates that at the 
concentration selected no pigment 
was able to entirely suppress fungi 
growth. Even the pigments known 
to exert strongly toxic effects, such 
as Scheele’s green and white lead, 
did not show definite specific pois- 
onous influences, proving that the 
fungus B used in these experiments 
is very resistant against these 
toxic agents. Growth of fungi 
is retarded by the presence of 
pigments, the rate of growth being 
lower in all cases of pigmentation 
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of pure vehicles. A chief reason 
for this fact is the mechanical re- 
sistance of pigment particles against 
the propagation of the mycelium, 
although other factors may exert 
some additive influence. Figure 
5 shows a linoxyn film containing 
Fig. 5. Mycelium of fungi in linoxyn paint film 
pigmented with PbzO4 Magnification 60X. 
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in alkalies 
Swelling 
days increase of 
% 
2 14.1 
6 24.2 
10 46.5 
14 58.3 
18 65.8 
22 67.2 










Table IV 


Comparative Investigation of Linoxyn Films 
Attacked and Unattacked by Fungi Growth 


Normal Film 


Hardness 
moderately hard to soft to very soft 
soft 
Adherence 3 ~- 
moderately adherent chipping impossible 
film is pushed 
together 
Elasticity 3 — 
moderately elastic same as above 
Degree of solubility 5.3% 57.3% 


loss of weight 


Attacked Film 


4-5 


loss of weight 


increase of weight 

% 
15.5 

213.0 

401.0 

442.0 

450.0 

438.0 


weight 












2 percent of red lead attacked by 
fungi. The black area on the lower 
edge of the picture is the place 
of inoculation, from where the 
mycelium of the fungus radiates 
fan-shaped over the entire sur- 
face of the film. 











Properties of Paint Films 
Attacked by Fungi Growth 






The question concerning the 
properties of paint films attacked 
by fungus growth, naturally, is 
of maximum importance since it 
decides the life and usefulness of 
the films. Since, in most instances, 
the fungus draws its nourishment 
from the paint vehicle this is 
gradually used up and accom- 
panied by the destruction of 
strength and structure of the paint 
films themselves. Films of this 
type must, therefore, be less re- 
sistant to the influence of ex- 
ternal chemical, physical,.and me- 
chanical influences in every re- 
spect. In order to prove this 
fact experimentally, two series of 
linoxyn films were prepared, only 
one of which was inoculated with 
mycelium. Both films were other- 
wise treated absolutely identically. 
After two weeks of drying they 
were subjected to a series of simple 
technological tests including hard- 
ness, pliability, adherence, degree 
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of solubility in alkalies and swelling 
capacity. 

The results of these tests have 
been arranged in Table IV. They 
prove that hardness, adherence 
and elasticity are considerably re- 
duced and that the degree of solu- 
bility in alkalies increases by more 
than 1000 percent. This fact is 
clearly indicated in Figure 6 show- 
ing the swelling of films attacked 
and unattacked by fungi growth. 
It is shown that the degree of 
swelling of the attacked films 
increased seventyfold. This is due 
to the affinity of the mycelium 
for moisture and to the presence 
of capillary channels formed by 
the mycelium of the fungi which 
tend to draw up the moisture by 
capillary action. Another factor 
of importance influencing the de- 


Fig. 6. Comparative swelling of linoxyn film 
attacked and unattacked by fungi. The vertical 
axis of the graph represents increase in wt. (%). 
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gree of swelling are the produ ts 
of assimilation left in the myceliu n., 
All these factors combine to < e- 
teriorate the film properties to 
such an extent as to entir ly 
destroy the surface protecting a- 
pacities of paint films. 


Protection Against Fungi Grov th 


There are two possibilities of p o- 
tecting paint films against he 
formation and growth of fur zi, 
1) to remove all conditions fav >r- 
able to their development by d -y- 
ing or cooling to temperatures >e- 
low or above the critical ranges. 
Dry heat or very low temperatures 
render fungi growth impossible 
in most cases. A second method 
of protection is to provide the 
vehicle with substances exerting 
a toxic influence on the fungi. In 
order to test toxic effects a number 
of such substances were added 
to linseed oil in amounts of 0.2 


percent, and 2 percent, respec- 
tively. After drying, the films 
were inoculated with mycelium 


and left to develop under con- 
ditions favorable to the growth 
of fungi. Table V indicates the 
compounds used for this purpose 
and the rate of growth in terms 
of mm./day. The results ob- 
tained show that the addition 
of most of these substances reduce 
the rate of growth of fungi in pure 
linseed oil films by more than 50 
percent., although it is not elim- 
inated entirely by any of the sub- 
stances added. Comparison of 
the relative effectiveness of the 
additions of 0.2 percent and 2 
percent shows that there is no 
difference in the case of sub- 
stances insoluble in oil such as 


sodium silico-fluoride and zinc chlor- . 


ide or in the case of substaces 
without any toxic influence. F oth 
properties must be combinec to 
change the rate of growth \ ith 
differently proportioned additions, 
typical examples of this type b ing 
salicylic acid, p-chlor-benzoic cid 
and phenol. The results of t :ese 
tests indicate, however, that the 
phenolic OH-group does not r: >re- 
sent a particularly active g up 
toxicologically which, of co rse, 
is well demonstrated by the iree 
development and growth of | ingi 
on phenol resins. If com, :ra- 
tively large quantities of + 1es¢ 
substances are added, atte: tion 


(Turn to page 41) 
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DESIGNING EQUIPMENT 
FOR 
VEHICLE MANUFACTURE 


HE vehicle production man 
has experienced three dis- 
tinct periods in his use of 
vehicle manufacturing equipment. 
For many many years, vehicle 
making was a cook’s art, carried 
out in open kettles, stirred with 
spoons or beaters, with very little 
application of engineering science 
to equipment design factors. 
Advances in chemistry brought 
the second period into being. This 
was the period when closed cooking 
equipment and solvent cooking 
were introduced to keep pace with 
the chemist’s knowledge and intro- 
duction of synthetic resins. The 
second period could be charac- 
terized as the period of the con- 
sultant. A few individuals, for- 
nate enough to have gained some 
‘rience in the design and opera- 
of closed equipment became 
‘rts who sold their knowledge 
he production man who had 
1 too busy with the daily 
lems of manufacture to apply 
new methods to their own 
‘rience. During this period 
production man was dependent 
he knowledge and judgment 
1e consultant in the purchase 
‘sign of new equipment. 
1e third period, now upon us, 
e period in which the produc- 
man has digested his ex- 


per was presented before the Vehicle Manu- 
rs Group Meeting, New York Paint, Var- 
i Lacquer Association, on February 10, 1954. 


By 
STANLEY YOKELL P. E., Ch. E. 





About the Author 

Stanley Yokell is a licensed Pro- 
fessional Engineer, with a degree in 
Chemical oe ello from New 
York University. He is Vice- 
President and Chief Engineer of 
Process Engineering and Machine 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J. He has been 
active in the design and supervision 
of process plants for the manu- 
facture of alkyd, phenolic, and 
urea-formaldehyde resins. He is a 
member of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers and the 
National Society of Professional 
Engineers. 











perience with the new type of 
equipment. His questions on de- 
sign are pointed and intelligent, 
and he is full of them. 

On the basis of frequency of 
queries a few design factors have 
been selected for general review. 
None of these can be examined 
alone, since all of the factors 
affect each other. Some design 
factors arousing much interest are 
materials of construction, selection 
of dimensions, methods of heating, 
temperature effects on equipment 
and agitation. 


Materials of Construction 

Where the color of a vehicle is 
of no importance, as in vehicles 
for linoleum manufacture, carbon 
steel has been used satisfactorily, 
but for most purposes color is 
important and the majority of 
kettles are constructed of one of the 
18-8 alloys. Corrosion effects are 
more serious with respect to color 
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than to equipment strength and 
life. In all cases, the strength of 
the material and the effects of 
temperature on strength must be 
considered. 

Figure (1) is a plot of data 
from the 1952 Edition of Section 
VIII of the Boiler Code, Unfired 
Pressure Vessels. The data plotted 
are allowable working tensile 
strength vs temperature. The 
graph shows that the weakest 
material per square inch of thick- 
ness is aluminum (even on a per 
pound basis aluminum remains the 
weakest of the materials used.) 
It also shows that at all tem- 
peratures carbon steel is not as 
strong as the 300 series stainlesses 
or Inconel in tension. The strong- 
est of all of the materials com- 
monly used is Stainless Steel type 
316. It also happens to be the 
most resistant to corrosion by 
a variety of hot fatty acids. These 
facts also apply to the 26-20 or 
310 type. 

The case of external pressure, 
as with jacketed vessels for Dow- 
therm heating, or those which may 
operate under vacuum is more 
complex and is more difficult to 
show graphically. However, it 
is generally true that at the tem- 
peratures encountered in vehicle 
manufacture, type 316 is the strong- 
est, carbon steel second and type 
304 weakest. 

An interesting sidelight on this 
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Figure 1. Plot of allowable working tensile strength vs. temperature. 
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situation concerns the economy 
minded purchaser of a Dowtherm 
heated autoclave who insisted on 
the use of type 304. When the 
kettle manufacture presented the 
facts and figures the purchaser was 
shocked to learn that he could 
buy a 316 kettle for approximately 
the same price as the one in 304, 
since the 316 unit required a lesser 
wall thickness. The additional re- 
sistance to corrosion and _ lessened 
resistance to heat transfer were 
welcome bonuses. 

The decline in strength with 
increasing temperature makes it 
extremely important to choose 
realistic design conditions for Dow- 
therm heated vessels. Because 
of the pressure-temperature re- 
lationship of Dowtherm, the higher 
the jacket working pressure speci- 
fied, the higher the working tem- 
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perature must be. Both factors 
tend to increase vessel wall thick- 
nesses. Therefore, it is wasteful 
and expensive to design for con- 
ditions in excess of 10% above 
the anticipated maximum operat- 
ing conditions. 

For Dowtherm equipment, the 
use of stainless clad carbon steel 
may provide some economy. 
Against the use of clad material 
are two facts. First, it is a rule 
of the Code that the cladding thick- 
ness may be counted in computing 
the required thickness of the part 
under consideration, however the 
allowable working stress used must 
be the lesser of that allowed for 
either of the metals that compose 
the clad plate. Alternatively the 
cladding thickness may be dis- 
regarded and the stress value 
used that applies to the base metal. 





Thus, where 304 clad carbon st 
is used, the design stress will ha e 
to be that of the 304 layer (le s 
than that of carbon steel in tl s 
case) or the thickness of the stai .- 
less layer must be neglected 4 
the calculation. Second, in t 
welding of clad steels a certa 
amount of solution of the low r 
alloy with the higher is inevitab 
This may affect the corrosicn 
resistance at the welds. 

Heat treatment may be e::- 
ployed where it is desired to bri: g 
out the maximum corrosion 1 -- 
sistance of the welded _porti 
18-8 stainless steels may be co.- 
sidered as similar to materials in 
a state of arrested supersaturation. 
Heating to welding temperatures 
and slow cooling permits the pre- 
cipitation of carbides which are 
not corrosion resistant. The cor- 
rosion products cause darkening 
of the cook. By heating to tem- 
peratures in the correct range, 
and water quenching or air cooling 
at the proper rate, the welded 
zone is restored to its state of 
arrested supersaturation. Even sta- 
bilized materials can be improved 
by heat treatment. 

Recently, a vehicle manuflac- 
turer asked, “Can an improve- 
ment in color be obtained by 
using a 316 mixing impeller in a 
304 installation?’ The question 
is a thought provoking one. Stain- 
less steels depend on the formation 
of a film of oxide on the surface 
for corrosion resistance. A _ high 
flow rate which might remove this 
film by abrasion could reduce the 
effectiveness of the alloy in resist- 
ance to corrosion. A study of the 
relative effects of impellers versus 
containing walls would require 
comparisons of linear flow velovi- 
ties past the impeller surfaces aid 
past the walls, and of the surfece 
areas involved. The latter «re 
simple to compare, but the forn er 
are not. Some effect might de 
anticipated. 

Selection of Dimensions 

The selection of dimensions | e- 
pends on several factors besi es 
space available for the equipm« ‘t. 
For direct fired kettles, the ; ‘- 
mary heating surface is the bott m 
head. The surface available or 
heat transfer per given volu ne 
of batch varies as 1/batch heig it. 
Therefore the short squat ke ‘le 
provides the most heat tran: er 
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sur ce per unit volume. The 
str’ gth of the vessel under either 
vac um or internal pressure de- 
cre -es for a particular thickness 
of . etal with increasing diameter. 
Th cost also increases as diameter 
inc -ases for a given volume. Head 
thi <nesses increase as does the 
tot. quantity of metal required 
to »ntain the volume. 

\ hen Dowtherm heated units 
are considered, strength of ma- 
teri ls plays an even greater part 
in he selection of dimensions. 
The long slim shape under col- 
lapsing pressure requires less thick- 
ness and is cheaper. 

Ii solvent cooking is to be the 
method of operation, consideration 
must be given to the free liquid 
surface available for vaporization 
and the depth of liquid which must 
be scavenged by the solvent. The 
effects of dimensions on agitation 
should be noted at this point. 
Solvent systems have occasion- 
ally been fitted with a turbine and 
propeller mounted on a common 
shaft. The function of the pro- 
peller is to drive solvent into the 
depths of the batch by reason of 
its axial thrust. When solvent 
is not driven into the batch, it 
flashes at the surface, and with 
some cooks will not remove water 
of reaction. This extends the 
time required for reducing the 
acid number. The deeper the 
batch, the more pronounced is this 
effect. Thus if long, deep kettles 
are to be used, agitation must be 
adequate to overcome these effects. 


Comparison of Heating Methods 
To compare heating methods 
it is well to examine some of the 
processes of heat transfer. Inside 
the kettle, the greatest resistance 
to the flow of heat is a thin film 
of slowly moving batch adjacent 
to ‘he wall. The more vigorous 
the agitation, the thinner this 
film becomes and the faster heat 
is -ansferred. Effects of agita- 
tio’ are thoroughly discussed in 
the literature. Outside of the 
ket e, the heat transferred for 
the radiantly heated system de- 
per s directly on the difference 
of ie fourth powers of tempera- 
tur of the source and of the 
ket 2 wall, inversely on the square 
of t e distance between the source 
anc the wall and on the ability 
of - e wall to absorb and subse- 
que tly transmit heat. Direct 
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Figure 2. Schematic diagram showing heat transfer process. 


fires units receive more radiant 
heat than electrically heated units 
because of higher source tem- 
peratures, but electrically heated 
units are compensated somewhat 
by the ability to place the source 
closer to the kettle wall, and the 
greater surface available for the 
transmission of heat. 

The case of Dowtherm heating 
is different in that heat must be 
transferred from the condensing 
Dowtherm to the kettle wall. 
The condensing vapor offers some 
resistance to heat flow. Dow- 
therm temperatures above 650°F 
are not customarily attained and 
the driving force of temperature 
difference is lower than with radi- 
ant types. Increased surface for 
heat transfer in comparison with 
direct fired types compensates for 
this effect. 

It is rare to see vehicle equip- 
ment heated by hot oils. The 
reason is that, in addition to the 
resistance of the batch side film 
to heat flow, the hot oil also has 
a thin film adjacent to the ex- 
terior surface of the kettle which 
resists the flow of heat. The 
mass of hot oil in the jacket flows 
at a lower rate than that inside 





the kettle and is further caused 
to approach viscous flow con- 
ditions because of its helical path. 
Therefore, the film of heat trans- 
fer oil adjacent to the wall is rela- 
tively thick and heat transfer is 
poor. Furthermore, it is difficult 
to obtain a heat transfer oil that 
will withstand continuous use above 
600°F without rapid deterioration. 
Figure (2) shows the heat transfer 
process schematically. 


Temperature Effects 

Aside from metallurgical effects 
and the chemical effects of oxidiz- 
ing atmospheres, the principal ef- 
fects of temperature on equipment 
are those resulting from thermal 
expansion and contraction. The 
worst thermal effects are experi- 
enced when inner parts are cold 
and outer parts hot, as during 
heat up, and when outer parts 
are cold, when inner parts are 
hot, as during cooling. However, 
even when the shell and jacket 
have been heated from room tem- 
perature to cook temperature, se- 
vere thermal stresses may exist 
due to the difference in thermal 
expansion coefficients of the dif- 


(Turn to page 75) 
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BUNDANCE, in some cases 

even super-abundance, is 

the outstanding theme of 
the news of business’. So wrote 
the Wall Street Journal a few weeks 
ago. Within the chemical in- 
dustry, which spent a record 1.6 
billion dollars in 1953 in expanding 
its capacity, the pressures of abun- 
dance have supplanted the prob- 
lems of scarcity pretty well all- 
across-the-board. 

For many of these products, 
the post-war years have shown 
tremendous increases in output. 
Ethylene glycol, for example, rose 
from 200 million pounds in 1945 
to over 700 million in 1952. Its 
production dropped back some 15% 
in 1953, and its price has recently 
been cut from 17 to 14-1 cents 
per pound. But in most cases, 
abundance of materials has been 
a key to continued product ex- 
pansion. The plastics industry, 
which is estimated to have risen 
30% in 1953 over 1952, is a striking 
example. New markets for poly- 
ethylene have been opened up in 
squeeze-bottles, for polyester resins 
in glass-fiber structural parts, and 
for polyvinyls in floor tiles. Here, 
new capacity is being regarded as 
a growth factor rather than a sign 
of weakness. 


*Mr. E. Scott Pattison is Manager of the Gly 
cerine and Fatty Acid Div. of the Association of 
American Soap & Glycerine Producers, Inc., 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

This paper was presenced before the Glycerine 
Division Meeting of the 27th Annual Convention 
of the Soap & Glycerine Producers, Inc., Waldorf 
Astoria Hote!, New York, N. Y. on January 27, 
1954, 
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By E. SCOTT PATTISON* 


In considering the present and 
future position for glycerine, we 
must start from this background 
of growth and general chemical 
abundance. Some products whose 
capacity has been increased, like 
pentaerythritol, are serious com- 
petitors for glycerine. Others, 
being used jointly with glycerine, 
can by their abundance be ex- 
pected to broaden glycerine use. 
Phthalic anhydride and related 
dibasic acids are one example. 
Cellophane using glycerine as a 
plasticizer is another. 

Glycerine had its peak produc- 
tion year in 1950. Production in 
1953 was less than 5 percent below 
this peak. Demand has_ been 
steady at a level between 18 and 
20 million pounds per month for 
four years. Net imports have been 
growing. The historical relation- 
ship between general business ac- 
tivity and glycerine consumption 
has been maintained. All things 
considered, it seems safe to say 
that 1954 will find glycerine supply 
fully adequate to meet the de- 
mands of an economy of abun- 
dance. It should be free from the 
‘feast or famine’’ effects that have 
driven customers to seek sub- 
stitutes in the past, or to anticipate 
indigestible market gluts. 

Let us check the 1953 figures 
of the Department of Commerce 
to see why this steady availability 
appears likely. During 1953, do- 
mestic output of crude and syn- 
thetic glycerine will have totalled 


(on a 100 percent basis) about 
218 million pounds or 30 million 
pounds above the 1952 level. As 
shown in Figure 1, this output was 
consistently higher than the 1952 
level, despite reduced soap produc- 
tion. About one-quarter of this 
total is synthetic production and 
the gain here, as compared to 
1952, was perhaps 18 to 20 million 
pounds. However, domestic gly- 
cerine made available from fats 
appears to have risen some 8 to 
10 million pounds as well. This 
surprising rise, in the face of falling 
soap production, can be ascribed 
to two factors: 


1. Use of better grade fats 
in soap making and a pro 
portionate increase, relativ: 
to total pounds of soap pro 
duced, of higher grade: 
where glycerine yields ar 
at a maximum. 


Greater production of gly 
cerine as a co-product o 
fatty acids and fatty alcc 
hols. 


On top of the 1953 dome: «ic 
total of 218 million pounds 
glycerine, we find a striking 
in net imports. These reache 
level of some 30 million pou 
(Figure 2) the highest on re 
except for one abnormal jy: 
way back in the twenties. 

Some of this imported cr 
is known to have been a k 
time accumulation moving |! 
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Figure 1 


because of an abnormal need for 
dollar exchange rather than finding 
its normal world market. As has 
frequently occurred, however, the 
import-export balance served its 
historic purpose in helping to ad- 
just supply and demand. As a 
result, year-end stocks, estimated 
from government figures, are again 
back in the normal stage equal 
to three months consumption or 
approximately 60 million pounds. 
This is in contrast to one year 
earlier when a low level of stocks 


was being exploited by competi- 
tive polyols as a danger signal for 
scarcity ahead. At the same 
time, we are avoiding another 
extreme of the past which found 
glycerine stocks of over six months 
normal consumption on hand. 

For we can easily see from 
government figures that glycerine 
usage in 1953 has also out-paced 
1952 and 1951. With December 
estimated, the total for last year 
is 225 million pounds (Figure 3). 
The significant factor here is that 


Figure 2 
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glycerine has held up in 1953 while 
some abundant, so-called substi- 
tutes showed declines. This mar- 
ket maintenance, of course, is the 
factor that helped attract record 
imports to our shores. 

Unfortunately, accurate end-use 
trends in glycerine consumption 
from year to year have not been 
made avaijable by government 
figures. A survey which we made 
in 1950 indicated that at least one- 
third of all glycerine went to the 
alkyd resin and protective coatings 
industry. This proportion is prob- 
ably equally true today. Other 
ruarkets for glycerine, particularly 
cellophane, tobacco, drugs and 
toiletries, have been relatively sta- 
ble since 1950. One field of grow- 
ing importance has been that of 
monoglyceride emulsifiers for marg- 
arine and_ shortening, and for 
other food and industrial uses. 
Glycerine in explosives is perhaps 
declining with the increased use 
of certain other polyols and in 
military explosives with defense 
curtailment. Basically, we have 
about 60% of all glycerine moving 
out in thousands of different direc- 
tions to small and relatively stable 
markets, all growing along with 
a general industrial and population 
growth. Then, we have about 
40% representing alkyd resins and 
other chemical uses in which the 
swings with business conditions 
are relatively great. 

A real key to glycerine’s short- 
term availability and value may 
lie in sales predictions of the prod- 
ucts on which alkyd resins are 
widely used. The operating rate 
of lines of refrigerators and kitchen 
cabinets, automobiles and home 
interiors may effect glycerine’s 
future in a more striking way than 
supply factors or substitution fac- 
tors which receive so much em- 
phasis. Let me trace for you in 
the next Chart (Figure 4) the 
recent relationship between the 
general index of business activity 
and the use of glycerine. As you 
will note, there is a general simi- 
larity to the curves, with glycerine 
leading here and lagging there, 
as compared to industrial activity. 
Note that the colored background 
of this chart indicates the general 
price level for glycerine existing 
at the time—under 30—30 to 40— 
and over 40 cents. Here, gly- 
cerine has been freely available 
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Figure 3 


and has out-paced the business 
index. Here, the price of gly- 
cerine undoubtedly became a fac- 
tor as stimulating substitution, 
and a lag below the general busi- 
ness curve occurred. 

In extending this curve into 
the years ahead, three important 
questions arise. Each requires 
guesswork, and my guess is no 
better than yours. 

1. What will be the trend of 

glycerine produced from 


fats, in the light of soap 
and fat-based detergents 
versus petroleum-based syn- 
thetic detergents? 


. What will be the extent 
and effect of synthetic gly- 
cerine production? 


How will the foreign sup- 
ply-demand situation for 
glycerine affect the domes- 
tic picture? 


Figure 4 
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A decline in soap producti: : 
over the next three or four yea: ; 
equal to that of the past few yea: ;, 
would bring domestic glyceri: e 
from this source well below 1' 
million pounds. This, of cours ,, 
ignores glycerine from industri 
fat-splitting and fat-derived d - 
tergents. There is evidence 
continuing offsetting growth her 
Tallow acids are being modifi 
and split down the middle 
enter big-volume fields of plas 
cizers, synthetic fibers and lub: 
cants. New fatty alcohol capaci 
is being installed. It is diffici 
to see glycerine from fats d 
clining below 125 million poun 
a year in any case. 150 milli: 
makes sense for 1954. 

If we add to this synthetic 
glycerine production now operat- 
ing, building or announced, we 
can foresee a domestic supply of 
250 to 275 million pounds some 
three or four years hence. As- 
suming a steady availability level 
that will discourage substitution 
in the meantime, this ought not 
to be excessive for a growing 
country. 

Of course, it is not too many 
years ago that we were frequently 
a glycerine exporting nation. This 
could logically happen again. Cer- 
tainly, the high levels of importa- 
tion chalked up in 1953 seem un- 
likely to be repeated. Already, 
glycerine demand elsewhere in the 
world is leading some foreign 
buyers to outbid American pro- 
ducers. Foreign crude will find 
a market elsewhere, I suspect, 
if its price, plus the refining 
differential, is limited, here 
America, to the level at whi 
synthetic glycerine can be produce: 
and sold. 

But, to plan on exporting gly 
cerine, rather than to plan 
expanding glycerine markets hee 
ignores unexploited product qua i 
ties and potentials. The prese it 
cost of application research 
glycerine, of sales cost on glycer 
and advertising cost on glycer 
is far less than the average le 
for chemicals as a group. Chemi 
companies average 2.5 percent 
sales on research, of which a la 
part is directly or indirectly 
widen markets. 

Glycerine, as a 75 million do! 
business, could be _ spending 

(Turn to page 67) 
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HE PRESENT study will 

deal, with some of the facts 

encountered in working with 
polymer blends, and the procedures 
for establishing these in the case 
of any particular combination of 
polymers. This will include a dis- 
cussion of the requirements of 
workable blends, some of the 
troubles encountered, and tests to 
determine the extent of compati- 
bility. 

The extent of incompatibility 
which can be tolerated varies from 
one application to the other, as we 
shall discuss later. Both time and 
mechanical factors enter into the 
picture. A fully useful system of 
evaluation should supply informa- 
tion on the extent of incompati- 
bility to be expected. 


Industrial Importance 


The production of polymeric 
ma‘erials involves such close con- 
tro of conditions that in most 
cas s only a very large-scale opera- 
tio. can economically produce ma- 
ter 1 of satisfactory homogeneity 
(w hin each sample) and repro- 
du bility (from batch to batch). 
As 1 result, the formulator must 
ac >ve his results through the use 
of limited, though constantly 
inc -asing, number of commercial 
po mers. When special proper- 


tie must be obtained, the use of 
C tom-tailored”’ resins is often 
ecc »mically unfeasible because of 
the high cost compared to stan- 
da: products. In these cases, the 





COMPATIBILITY 


OF 


POLYMERIC MATERIALS 


By WALTER J. HANAU 





The object of this article will be 
the discussion of various phases of 
the problem of blending several 
polymeric materials. The formulator 
of surface coatings has a choice of a 
limited number of industrial poly- 
meric products, which must be modi- 
fied in each application to produce 
the particular properties desired. 
For many uses, it is desirable to blend 
several resins, together with other 
modifiers. Due to the endless possi- 
bilities of combinations to be tested, 
a simplification of the rules governing 
mutual compatibility would be highly 
desirable. 











blending of several commercial 
polymers frequently produces the 
desired effect. The following dis- 
cussion will aim particularly at 
solvent-based compositions used 
for coatings, but to some extent 
the principles will apply also to 
compositions for molding, extru- 
sion, etc. 

The following example will illus- 
trate some of the modifications 
possible. A copolymer of vinyl 
chloride and vinyl acetate may be 
modified in any of the following 
ways, while wholly or partly main- 
taining its main advantages of 
toughness and chemical resistance. 
Flexibility is increased by mono- 
meric or polymeric plasticizers. 
The latter, desirable because of 
their permanence, include nitrile 
rubbers and non-phthalic alkyd 
resins. In addition to their plas- 
ticizing action, nitrile rubbers pro- 
vide vulcanizability, and certain 
alkyds greatly improve the heat 
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and light stability of the mix 
Addition of amino resins (urea or 
melamine formaldehyde types) pro- 
duces thermosetting vinyl coatings 
of greatly improved resistance to 
chemicals, solvents, heat, and abra- 
sion. A tri-polymer containing a 
maleic acid-type monomer may be 
added to improve the metal ad- 
hesion of the base resin. A small 
amount of either ethyl cellulose or 
certain high-melting waxes com- 
bats surface tackiness of the coat- 
ings at high temperatures. Certain 
low-melting resins may be added 
to produce a narrower melting 
range for heat-sealable coatings, 
which must fuse readily at moder- 
ately high temperatures. without 
showing any tendency toward tack- 
iness at normal storage tempera- 
ture. Finally, a special copolymer 
may be combined with cellulose 
nitrate, to take advantage of the 
hardness and quick drying of the 
latter. Similar examples could be 
cited to show possibilities for modi- 
fying other polymeric materials, 
greatly extending the range of 
properties attainable from any one 
resin. 


Compatibility Requirements 


Generally speaking, the com- 
ponents of a mixed resin solution 
must be mutually compatible to 
such an extent that both liquid 
consistency and dry film integrity 
are satisfactory. The exact degree 
of each of these requirements will 
vary with the application. Thus, a 
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solution mixed for internal factory 
use, as needed on the machine, may 
be perfectly satisfactory even if 
the liquid is stable for a few hours 
or less; materials to be sold ready- 
mixed, on the other hand, may 
require liquid stability over a 
period of months or years. The 
dry film compatibility requirement 
varies from a minimum required 
for a continuous film to be formed, 
to applications where a maximum 
of mechanical strength, film clarity 
and gloss is needed. As a rule, a 
semi-compatible system (one show- 
ing only limited clarity either in 
the liquid mixture or in the dry 
film) should be used only after 
thorough testing under actual use 
conditions because of their inherent 
instability. 


Types of Incompatibility 


The compatibility of a_ liquid 
system depends on the chemical 
composition, molecular weight and 
linear symmetry of the polymers 
used, on their relative proportions 
and total concentration in the 
solution, and on the solvent com- 
position. The effect of these fac- 
tors will be discussed in greater 
detail subsequently. 

Incompatibility of the liquid 
system, in the strongest form, 
produces nearly solid gel precipita- 
tion; if the amount of incompatible 
material is large, this precipitate 
may almost completely entrain the 
remaining liquid phase. A milder 
form of liquid-phase incompati- 
bility produces opacity; such 
opaque “solutions” generally sep- 
arate on standing into a liquid 
phase and a gel phase. The gel 
phase in this case is generally 
rather fluid and accounts for only 
a small portion of the total volume; 
‘it may settle or float, depending on 
the density of the incompatible 
component. Some systems of this 
type, exhibiting moderate cloudi- 
ness and separation times of several 
days or weeks, are quite practical 
for many applications. The mild- 
est form of liquid incompatibility 
consists of a gradual clouding up 
of the solution when at rest, and 
clearing upon agitation. These 
solutions often clear completely on 
further dilution, and should offer 
no trouble except in cases where 
long-time stability is required. 

Incompatibility in the dried film 
ranges from slight loss of gloss 
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and/or clarity, to extreme cases 
where the film integrity and 
strength is destroyed; such films 
may be short and brittle or waxy- 
soft, depending on their inherent 
hardness. This type of incom- 
patibility may be caused either by 
actual lack of mutual solubility of 
the non-volatile components (re- 
sins, plasticizers, etc.) or by an 
unbalanced solvent mixture. In 
the latter case, the volatile com- 
ponents evaporate in such a way 
that a non-solvent for one of the 
resins remains, causing its precipi- 
tation. This latter type may 
generally be cured by adjusting 
the solvent so that its various 
classes of components (alcohols, 
ketones, aromatics, aliphatics) re- 
main at a reasonably constant 
proportion as drying proceeds. The 
more fundamental resin incompati- 
bility mentioned above can _ be 
alleviated, if at all, only by in- 
clusion of a mutual non-volatile 
solvent, or by change in the relative 
amounts of the offending com- 
ponents. 

Incompatibility in solution and 
in the dry film need not occur to- 
gether; a mild form of liquid incom- 
patibility may yield a reasonably 
integral dry film, and vice versa. 
In some cases, a compatible solu- 
tion has been observed to yield a 
clear, air-drying film, from which 
precipitation occurred on hearing. 
Apparently, a tendency toward 
separation in the dry film existed, 
which manifested itself when the 
internal mobility was increased by 
heating. Incompatible compon- 
ents of the dried film—especially 
non-polymeric ones such as plas- 
ticizers or soluble dyestuffs—may 
also be exuded from the film upon 
aging, especially under the in- 
fluence of ultraviolet radiation. 


Tests for Compatibility 


While compatibility evaluations 
of coating resin solutions will vary 
with the projected use and require- 
ments, certain general procedures 
should prove useful. 

It is recommended that the first 
evaluation of both liquid and dry- 
film compatibility be made in the 
clear, i.e. without the addition of 
any pigmenting materials. In this 
way, any incompatibility can be 
more easily identified as to type 
and degree, without having its 
effects obscured by the presence of 








opaque pigment particles. If pi -- 
mented and unpigmented liqui:s 
are to be mixed in the final formu! ;, 
incipient gelling of the former mu t 
be especially guarded against b»- 
cause of the danger of pigme t 
flocculation and consequent lc s 
of gloss and color value. This ty 
of formula should first be test d 
by mixing the components exact y 
as intended in the final formu! ,, 
but substituting the clear res n 
solution for the pigmented liqui |. 
The various components should ic 
mixed in the order which will mini- 
mize local precipitation. The clari- 
ty of the final solution is the best 
immediate indication of liquid st.- 
bility; ordinarily, a layer of liquid 
several inches thick should show 
no haziness. An exception is the 
case of certain resins (some viny] 
copolymers and others) which yield 
cloudy solutions by themselves, 
possibly due to the presence of a 
small amount of high molecular 
weight ‘Tails’ in the polymer. 
In these cases, the cloudiness of 
the resin solution should be taken 
into account in evaluating the 
final cloudiness of the mixed solu- 
tion. Especially in the case of 
doubtful solution clarity, the sta- 
bility of the solution on standing 
should be checked regarding gelling 
and/or separation; the time of this 
test will depend on the required 
period of solution stability. 


For an evaluation of compati- 
bility during and after drying, the 
liquid should be applied by suitable 
means to a transparent or specular- 
ly reflecting surface. This offers 
the easiest means of noticing any 
lack of gloss or clarity which may 
develop during drying. Brushed, 
sprayed or flowed-on coatings may 
be applied to a glass or polis! ed 
metal plate. If thin coatings re 
to be laid down by a hand grav're 
unit (resulting in exactly mete ed 
wet thickness), brightly finis’ ed 
aluminum foil, backed by a resili nt 
pressure pad, is a convenient b: se. 
In each case, the method of : /m 
application and drying should be 
governed by the intended | se. 
After drying, and after any ag ng 
tests considered necessary ( &. 
heating, ultraviolet radiation, 2x- 
posure to water or chemicals) he 
film should be examined for g! ss, 
clarity, strength, and exudat 0n. 
The latter, especially in the cas: of 
plasticizers and other oily mz 
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is best checked by feel and by 
ing with clean filter paper or 
lar material (to show ‘“‘grease 
3’). Film integrity may be 
eniently inspected by stripping 
‘ce of pressure-sensitive cello- 
1e tape over the film. Films 
rent to the substrate may 
k if deficient in integrity, 
ing a coating both on the 
trate and the tape. With 
no: -adherent films, the free film 
striped off beyond the edges of 
the tape will often provide a good 
che:k of its toughness by ‘“‘feel”’. 
With non-adherent films, it may be 
advisable to check for oily exuda- 
tion at the interface between sub- 
strate and coating. 

[i should be emphasized that 
the above tests of the clear coatings 
are only the first phase of evalua- 
tion of a pigmented formulation. 
The chemical compatibility —be- 
tween pigments and vehicle com- 
ponents must be checked in each 
case; in addition, plasticizer ab- 
sorption by the pigment may 
materially alter the behavior of 
the system. However, we feel 


that a compatible combination of 
resins, plasticizers and solvents will 
greatly simplify the formulation 


of a satisfactory pigmented coating. 


Factors Governing Compatibility 


While no definite rules of com- 
patibility can be formulated from 
the data and correlations available 
at this time, certain trends in the 
behavior of resin mixtures are use- 
ful as general guides, enabling an 
“educated guess’? in many cases. 

Given a polymer of fixed chemi- 
cal composition and structure, a 
lower molecular weight’ (shorter 
chain length) will generally result 
in wider compatibility. The 
chences of two polymers being 
compatible are greatest when the 
res ns are of similar polarity. How- 
ev, because of molecular com- 
ple ity, the latter consideration 
a’ serve only as a rough guide. 
T} manufacturers of most com- 

ial resins publish tabulated 
patibility data, covering the 
ortions in which the polymer 
npatible with each of a number 
ther resins, plasticizers, etc. 
1 these data, it is apparent 
small changes in the composi- 
of a polymer (e.g. by copoly- 
zation) often have a striking 

on the compatibility be- 


havior. To complicate the picture 
further, two resins may exhibit 
similar compatibility toward a wide 
range of materials, but differ in 
their behavior toward certain 
classes of polymers. Compatibility 
between two polymers definitely 
cannot be predicted merely on the 
basis of each one being compatible 
with a (common) third polymer. 

A partial explanation of the 
apparent discrepancies mentioned 
above will be found in the factors 
of molecular symmetry (presence 
or absence of bulky side chains), 
flexibility of the macro-molecule, 
and spacing of side groups of 
various types of polarity. These 
are the same factors which control 
ease of crystallization; thus, in 
many polymers of high 
crystallizing tendencies show lim- 
ited solubility and compatibility. 

While the available data permit 
more negative than positive gen- 
eralizations regarding correlation, 
the following may be suggested 
for the estimation of probable 
compatibility between two poly- 
mers: Chances for compatibility 
are good if one or both are of 
medium or low molecular weight; 
if they are of similar polarity (as 
indicated by solubility in. similar 
solvents); if neither of the resins 
possesses a structure indicative of 
excessive crystallinity or chain 
stiffness. As examples of the last 
factor we mention certain cellu- 
losics; thus, cellulose nitrate shows 
incompatibility even between 
otherwise identical grades of dif- 
ferent molecular weight; cellulose 
acetate shows extremely limited 
compatibility, compared with 
other, more flexible resin chains of 
similar polarity. 


cases, 


The above discussion, of course, 
applies only in the case of a well 
balanced solvent; i.e. the volatile 
portion of the formulation must be 
a good solvent for each of the 
polymeric components. An ex- 
ample of this point would be a 
co-solution of nitrocellulose and 
any one of a number of resins re- 
quiring aromatic hydrocarbons as 
co-solvents; in this case, an excess 
of alcohol would precipitate the 
resin, while an excess of hydro- 
carbon diluent precipitates the 
nitrocellulose. In a balanced sol- 
vent mixture, such co-solutions 
are definitely compatible. 

Specific interaction between cer- 
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tain solvent and solute groups is 
shown by the effectiveness of 
mixed solvents in the case of many 
polymers, thus, some resins (e.g. 
polyamides made from dimerized 
fatty acids), for which no single 
‘“‘pure’’ solvent shows satisfactory 
performance, dissolve with relative 
ease in a mixture of solvents (alco- 
hol plus aromatic hydrocarbon, for 
the above example). Generally, 
therefore, the drying process should 
be controlled by properly balanced 
solvents, assuring sufficiently con- 
stant ratios of various polarities 
during the process of drying. 

As a rough guide to the amounts 
of one resin compatible with an- 
other, in cases where compatibility 
does not extend to all proportions, 
there appears to be the following 
tendency: A small portion of a 
more easily dispersible polymer 
often yields compatible liquids and 
films with a preponderance of a 
polymer of limited compatibility 
characteristics; a small amount of 
the latter, on the other hand, 
would tend to separate out of a 
mix in which a more easily soluble 
resin forms the bulk of the non- 
volatile matter. Thus, 
certain acrylonitrile-vinylidene 
chloride copolymers, showing quite 
limited compatibility, will tolerate 
small amounts of various modifiers. 
Similarly nitrocellulose grades of 
high and low molecular weight may 
be blended successfully, if a prepon- 
derance of the high molecular 
weight material is used; separation 
phenomena occur, however, when 
a small amount of high molecular 
weight nitrocellulose is mixed with 
a large amount of a low molecular 
weight grade. Undoubtedly, large 
inter-molecular attractive forces 
in the case of many of these diffi- 
culty dispersible polymers play a 
part in their tendency to separate 
out of any solution in which they 
constitute only a small portion of 
the total. In some cases, this 
feature of tolerating small amounts 
of otherwise incompatible additives 
suffices to permit valuable modi- 
fications of the properties of poly- 
mers of limited compatibility. 
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Hews of Paint and Varnish 
Production Club Meetings 





New York 


“Moisture Resistance of Paint Films’ 
was the topic of a paper presented by 
Edward J. Dunn, Jr. at the February 
4th meeting held at the Brass Rail in 
New York City. 

W. E. Santoro, President introduced 
several honored guests, Mr. Stewart, 
Vice President of the National Lead 
Co., C. H. Baier, of National Lead 
Co. Research Laboratories, who con- 
ducted most of the work presented in 
the evenings talk, and Mr. Joh Kosters 
of the N. V. Vernis Van Klaveren, En 
Zonen, Rotterdam, Holland. 

According to Mr. Dunn, head of 
the Physical Measurements Depart- 
ment of the National Lead Research 
Laboratories, it is known that most 
cases of unsatisfactory performance of 
exterior house paints can be traced to 
the accumulation of water in back of 
the paint film. When water saturates 
the wood in back of the film, it eventual- 
ly destroys the adhesion or bond of the 
film to the substrate. Blistering of 
paint films is evidently one of the basic 
troubles as noted by the large number 
of such cases reported. 

There is little doubt that water is 
one of the more damaging elements to 
building structures. Similarly, water 
appears to be one of the larger factors 
in the deterioration of paint films. 
Water causes paint films to swell, 
soften and become distorted. Paint 
films may absorb enough water to ex- 
pand the film volume up to a 50% 
increase over its original size which 
materially reduces its adhesive and 
cohesive bonds. 

Mr. Dunn used slides to picture and 
illustrate how water permeability, water 
sorption, water solubility, osmosis, swell- 
ing of the wood in two directions, 
thermal expansion and water sorption 
of the individual components of the 
paint film are but some of the factors 
involved. Charts also illustrated the 
effects of these factors in turn on the 
physical properties of the paint film 
such as adhesion, tensile strength 
elongation, softness or hardness of the 
film readily show the tremendous num- 
ber of phenomena that have to be con- 
sidered in any analysis of the moisture 
resistance of paint films. 

The next meeting was held on March 
4, Speaker of the evening was Harry 
W. Howard of the Shell Chemical Com- 
pany, who presented a paper on ‘“‘The 
Use of Epon Resins in Surface Coat- 
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ings”. It included a discussion of este 
formulations versus alkyds and their 
behavior in the presence of various 
chemical reagents. 

Exposure panels showing the effects 
of weatherometer and ultraviolet light 
were displayed and flexibility and im- 
pact resistance were demonstrated. 

In addition the Epon resin con- 
verted systems covering the urea and 
phenol formaldehyde Epon resin com- 
positions were covered and a com- 
parison made with the phenolic baking 
solutions currently in use. A _ third 
system covered in Mr. Howard’s talk, 
the Epon resin amine cured, was com- 
pared to the polyamide picture. Chemi- 
cal resistance of each were demon- 
strated and formulation principles out- 
lined. An end use pattern for all types 
of Epon coatings has been worked out 
as an aid to the paint formulator. 

The Technical Committee of the 
New York Paint and Varnish Produc- 
tion Club held its monthly meeting at 
the Brass Rail on January 21st. 

A number of sub-committee chair- 
men presented reports of their results 
to date: 

Advisory Committee: S. R. Mount- 
sier reported that this group has de- 
cided on three objectives: 

1. To assimilate ideas from industry 
and report on those of greatest 
interest to the Technical Com- 
mittee for the initiation of new 
projects. 

2. To review papers related to our 
industry and invite the authors 
to discuss items of interest that 
might be further investigated by 
the Technical Committee. 

3. To aid slow moving committees 
in laying out future work. 

Film Thickness: R. J. Phair and 
Maynard R. Euverard discussed the 
various types of gages, which might 
be used for measuring dry film thick- 
ness in the field. A modification of the 
Gardner Gage appears to be the best 
to date. Contact will be maintained 
with the A.S.T.M. committee which 
is working on a similar project. 

Emulsion Paints: Julius E. Spector 
reported that the committee is de- 
veloping a more reliable Test for stain 
removal. 

Interior Substrates: Sidney B. Levin- 
son advised that his group has simpli- 
fied its procedure for testing Spackle 
and is in the process of developing a 
uniform technique for applying the 
Spackle during the tests. 








Pigment Dispersion: Raymond .. 
Whitney reviewed the work to di <e 
covering the mixing and roller milli g 
of Toluidine Red. 

Dielectric Strength: Frederick | [. 
Damitz reported that there appe: -s 
too little interest in this subject o 
reactivate this committee. 

Flat Wall Paints: George Seles y 
presented a summary of the scrub >- 
sistance tests developed by his groi ». 

Drying Time: Stanley Richards in 
advised the committee that the fi: al 
report on Tack Free Time should >e 
ready by the middle of March. 

Two new committees have ben 
formed and interested parties <re 
invited to contact their chairman. 

Literature and Discussion, Georze 
Cook, Chairman. 

The Effect of Ultra Violet Light on 
Lacquer Films, Royal A. Brown, Chair- 
man. 

This is the first time in 15 years 
that the New York Club has formed 
a committee to study lacquers. The 
move is a prelude to further studies 
in the field of Industrial Product 
Finishes. 

The Technical Committee held its 
February meeting at the Brass Rail 
on the 18th. 

The following subcommittee chair- 
men presented reports on the recent 
meetings of their groups: 

Flat Wall Paints, George Selesky; 
Study of Pigment Dispersion, Ray- 
mond L. Whitney; Emulsion Paints, 
Julius E. Spector; Color Matching in 
Production, S. Leonard Davidson. 

The main event of the evening was 
a discussion of ‘Complaints and Their 
Handling” by Carl Engelhardt of 
Brooklyn Varnish Corp. 

Chicago 

The Chicago Paint and Varnish 
Club played host to the officers of the 
Federation of Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Clubs at its meeting February 
8. 

Speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Burley Gardner, lecturer, author, ‘n- 
dustrialist, who will discuss human 
relations in industry. Dr. Gardver 
is Executive Director of Social ‘‘e- 
search, Inc., a firm devoted to c»n- 
sultations with management in he 
field of human relations. 

Speaker for the January 18 meet ng 
was Arnold Ejickhoff, of the Natic ial 
Lead Company, who discussed ‘‘* 2w 
Amine Bentonites for Use in Protec ve 
Coating Compositions.”” In his _ is- 
cussion Mr. Ejickhoff told of the 
velopment of a new Bentone mate: al, 
particularly applicable to lacquer 1d 
vinyl systems. This new materia is 
now available. 

The next meeting was held M: ch 
1, at the Furniture Club, 666 | :ke 
Shore Drive. 


(Turn to page 64) 
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nical Institute of Canada 
dules Annual Meeting in June 
sentation of the 1954 Chemical 
ite of Canada Medal and the 
ss of the Medallist, will be among 
‘atures of the 37th Annual Con- 
e and Exhibition of the Institute 
iled June 21-23, in Toronto. 
medal is awarded to the in- 
ial who has made an outstanding 
contribution to chemistry or chemical 
engineering in Canada. 

Other special events will include the 
exhibition of chemicals and equipment, 
the \Vestman Memorial Lecture, plant 
tours and a golf tournament. 

\bout 1,200 industrialists, engineers 
and scientists are expected to attend 
the conference which will include pres- 
entation of 100 papers covering such 
fields as protective coatings, chemical 
engineering, and organical and physical 
chemistry. 

e 
Soybean Association Approves 
Government’s 1954 Party Plan 

The government’s announcement that 
it will support this year’s soybean crop 
at 80 per cent of parity will meet with 
the general approval of soybean growers, 
if there are no controls on the 1954 
crop, and if the 1954 soybean acreage 
is not used in fixing any future acreage 
allotments, Geo. M. Strayer, President 

e American Soybean Association, 
id recently. 
. Strayer said the Soybean Asso- 
n has asked Secretary of Agri- 
re Benson for a support price 
based on 80 to 85 per cent of parity 
after sounding out producers in local 
grass root meetings in Ohio, ‘Indiana, 
[llinvis and Arkansas last fall. 
* 
Wayne University Offers Course 
On } valuation of Organic Coatings 
boratory course on Evaluation of 
Coatings is being offered by 
partment of Chemical Engineer- 
ayne University, Detroit, and 
‘ed by the Detroit Paint and 
Production Club and_ the 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
tion, 
course, which began February 
run through June 11. It con- 
f 16 three-hour 
iy evenings, 7 to 10 p.m. 
course is a continuation of 
al Engineering 215, Surface 
Technology 1, given at Wayne 
ity in the Fall semester. 


sessions on 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New York, left, congratulates E. S. Phillips, Chai’ man of the 


Board of Devoe & Raynolds Company, 


Inc., New 
firm, on the 200th anniversary celebration of Devoe's founding. 


York City's oldest manufacturing 
The mayor assured 


Mr. Phillips that his administration is making a special effort to keep large firms 


from moving out of the city. 


Devoe & Raynolds Holds Banquet To 
Celebrate Its 200th Anniversary 

The Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 
celebrated its 200th anniversary Febru- 
ary 11, at a banquet held in the Roose- 
velt Hotel in New Orleans, La. 

President W. C. Dabney and Chair- 
man of the Board W. S. .Phillips told 
the company’s salesman, gathered in 
New Orleans for a regional meeting, 
that the opening of the third century 
of the company’s existence, marked a 
new era of expansion and vitality for 
Devoe & Raynolds. 

Karl Scheidau, New Orleans branch 
manager, was present along with other 
local Devoe representatives and sales- 
men from 12 states, from Virginia to 


Koppers Company To Construct 
Polyethylene Production Facilities 

The Koppers Company, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, has announced plans for the pro- 
duction of polyethylene. 

Several plant sites are being con- 
sidered, including Port Arthur, Texas, 
the company said. 

Final decision on the location of the 
new chemical plant is expected shortly. 

Actual construction will start this 
Spring and operation is scheduled for 
the middle of 1955. 

Four major production areas will 
make up the plant. Much of the equip- 
ment to be installed is of the ‘‘outdoor 
type.” In addition to the major proc- 
essing buildings, office, laboratory and 
service facilities will be provided. 
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Devoe & Raynolds was founded in Manhattan in 1754. 


Texas. 

At the annual sales meeting held prior 
to the banquet, J. Harold Kolseth, 
Vice President in charge of All Trade 
Sales Divisions, said that the paint 
industry this year expects to surpass 
last year’s record-breaking sales volume. 

The company’s belief that sales in 
1954 will surpass last year, Mr. Kolseth 
explained, is based on the 7 million 
unit increase in houses since the war, 
and the expectation that housing starts 
this year will come to one million. 

These new homes, which bring to 
50 million the total of dwelling units 
now in use, provide an expanding mar- 
ket for both outside and interior decorat- 
ing purposes, Mr. Kolseth said. 


First Paint-Type Product Carload 
Shipped from West to East Coast 

The first carload of a canned paint- 
type product ever shipped from the 
West Coast to the East Coast was 
made last month when Olympic Stained 
Products Company of Seattle, Wash., 
shipped a carload of Olympic Stain 
to the Long Island Reserve Company, 
Mineola, N. Y., Olympic distributor 
in the greater New York area. 

Hundreds of thousands of gallons 
of paints have been shipped from the 
East Coast to the Western States, but 
this reversal of shipping marks the be- 
ginning of a trend, according to Burr 
Odell, sales manager of Olympic. 

He predicted the trend on the basis 
of increased use of stain. 
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Adjustment Good for Business, 
Commercial Solvents Pres. 


American business has every reason 
to face the future with confidence, J. 
Albert Woods, President of the Com- 
mercial Solvents Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. said recently. 

Speaking before the Rotary Club of 
Terre Haute, Ind., on ‘‘The Hands That 
Hold Our Future,” Mr. Woods ex- 
pressed the view that ‘‘what American 
business faces in 1954 is no more than 
an adjustment to a new set of con- 
ditions brought on by the cessation of 
Korean hostilities, reduced defense 
expenditures and post war demand 
and supply becoming balanced in a 
number of business fields.” 

He said, ‘‘there were two all-impor- 
tant forces for the continued growth 
of business in this country. The 
first is people, in ever-expanding num- 
bers. The second is scientific research 
which will provide our rapidly growing 
population, not merely with the ne- 
cessities of life, but with the aids for 
everyday living which frees men from 
the endless toil to stay alive.” 

Mr. Wood then went on to say that 
there was nothing in the country’s 
recorded history to substantiate the 
idea that we had ‘wasted’ or ‘were 
exhausting”’ our natural resources and 
there was much to discredit it, 

“Each successive era in the history 
of man has led him to utilize raw ma- 
terials he had never been able to use 
before. And long before he used up 
the resources for which his age was 
named, he moved on to new ones.”’ 

He added that 1953 had been a 
prosperous vear for the United States 
with 365 billion dollars worth of goods 
and services produced, the largest 
total national product in the history 
of any nation. 


Says 


Cowles Co. Labs. Available for 
Dissolving Engineering Problems 

The Cowles Company, Inc., will 
accept a limited number of dissolving 
engineering problems for research in 
their Cayuga, N. Y., laboratories, 
Horton Meyer, Cowles Vice President, 
announced recently. 

Goal of the project is to extend the 
use of ultrafast dissolving machinery 
into new fields of dissolving and dis- 
persing chemistry., he said. 


Mr. Meyer added that a large file 
of material had already been assembled 
and collated. 
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Steel Shipping Container Inst. 
Holds Winter Meeting in New York 
New packages, particularly in the 
heavy drum classification, can be de- 
veloped during the current year was 
the feeling expressed at the Winter 
Meeting of the Steel Shipping Con- 
tainer Institute, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
held January 20-21, with committee 
meetings at the Hotel Pierre and the 
Board of Directors meetings at the 
Hampshire House, in New York. 

Both the Board of Directors and com- 
mittee meetings were concerned with 
the continued research for improved 
line containers and improved methods 
of construction. 

At the Board of Directors meeting, 
Anthony Giammanco, President of 
Central Can Company, Inc., Chicago, 
was elected a director to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of O. S. 
Witherell, retired. 

Discussing the business trend in the 
steel container field, most of the in- 
dustry members expressed the opinion 
that volume sales for the first quarter 
of 1954 will compare favorably with 


the fourth quarter of 1953. 
* 


Process Equipment Firm Opens 
New Quarters in Elizabeth, N. J. 
Process Engineering and Machine 
Co., has announced the opening of a 
factory and offices in Elizabeth, N. J. 
The firm will manufacture, on either 
designed or fabricated basis, process 
equipment and plants such as con- 
densers, columns, heat exchangers, 
tanks, alkyd, and _ phenolic 
and _ furfural-formaldehyde 


mixers, 
and urea 
resin plants. 
* 
Corrosion-Resistant Materials To 
Be Covered at Chicago Conference 

Conference discussions on the use of 
materials which combat erosion and 
corrosion, and adhesives and adhesive 
bonding of metals and plastics, will 
be among the highlights of the Basic 
Materials Conference scheduled May 
17-20, in Chicago. 

The conference will be held con- 
currently with the Basic Materials 
Exposition at the International Amphi- 
theatre, Chicago. T. C. DuMond, 
editor, ‘‘Materials & Methods,” will 
be the conference chairman. 

The meeting will open with a review 
of new developments in basic ma- 
terials during the past year. 

The Exposition will feature scores 
of displays, on the thousands of new 
materials now available to manu- 
facturers. 

A group of 14 industrialists is serving 
as a board of sponsors for the ex- 
position. Don G. Mitchell, Chairman 
of the Board, Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York, is chairman of the 
sponsoring group. 











Burr om ri a“ sales manager of Ol} ym- 
pic Stained Products Company of Scat- 
tle., Wash., looks on as Philip W. Bailey, 
left, President of the Company, ells 
Rear Admiral Gordon Rowe, chair 
man of the Seattle Port Commission 
of the significance of the largest ship- 
ment of canned aint-type product 
ever to move from the We st Coast to the East 


Reichhold Chsesteate. Inc. Sells 
$1,100,000 of Preferred Stock 

Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., New York, 
has privately sold $1,100,000 of 4-% 
per cent preferred stock, Henry H. 
Reichhold, Chairman of the Board, 
announced recently. 

This move brings the total amount 
of outstanding stock to $2,000,000. 
The new financing, together with the 
retention of earnings, has_ brought 
the company’s working capital to a 
new high, Mr. Reichhold said. 

The new funds will provide for addi- 
tional plant expansion at Reichhold’s 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., and Ballardvale, Mass., 
plants, and will largely be invested in 
facilities for the production of formal- 
dehyde and pentaerythritol. 

— 
Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Assoc. 
Receives National Guard Award 

For distinguished service to the 
National Guard, the National Paint 
Varnish and Lacquer Association has 
been presented with the National 
Guard Meritorious Services Placjue. 

The presentation was made to ( en- 
eral Joseph F. Battley, U. S. Arny, 
Retired, President of the Associat on, 
by Major General Edgar C. Erick on, 
Chief of the National Guard Bur au, 
in an informal ceremony in Ger :ral 
Erickson’s office at the Penta on. 

* 
Vulcan Containers Ltd. Begins 
Production of Printing Inks C ins 

Tin cans, designed for the ship ing 
of printing inks, are now being m. nu- 
factured and stocked in Toronto for 
Canadian ink manufacturers by ul- 
can Containers Ltd. 

Operations are being carried 0 at 
the firm’s new plant located on 2 
acre tract in the Rexdale area of N: th- 
west Toronto. 





Why not Ilook into 
Continental’s tailor-made 


package service? 


Our interest in our customers goes far beyond delivering 
soundly-constructed paint cans without delay. With every order, 
we make available numerous helpful services to keep your 
filling and closing operations going smoothly, your products 
up to par. Our scientists and engineers tailor these services to 
your individual needs. You have been thinking about looking 
into Continental’s Tailor-Made Package Service some day. Why 


not do it now — before you order another paint can! 





Our “TRIPLETITE” paint cans provide 
a 50% increase in guard points against 
oxidation and wasteful paint skin for- 
mation. In lid and lid seat, metal binds 
to metal at three points instead of the 
usual two. 








CONTINENTAL E CAN CC 


/ 
Eastern Division: 100 £. 42nd St., New York 17 
Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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Painting & Decorating Contractors 
Hold 1954 Convention Feb. 23-26 

A panel discussion on ‘The Challenge 
of the Do It Yourself Movement” was 
among the features of the 1954 National 
Convention of the Painting & Decorat- 
ing Contractors of America held Febru- 
ary 23-26, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles. 

Other events at the meeting, attended 
by more than 500 industry members, 
were manufacturers exhibits, a display 
of decorative panels entered in com- 
petition for cash awards by apprentices 
and journeymen throughout the coun- 
try, and talks on the latest develop- 
ments in rubber and latex base paints, 
and odorless paints. 

Executive Secretary of the PDCA, 
George S. Stuart, said “current trends 
indicate 1954 will be a good business 
year, with much public work, a great 
deal of institutional work such as school 
buildings, and a large amount of govern- 
ment work.” 

He added that the slogan, ‘Relax! 
Let An Expert Do It, is expected to be- 
come the battle cry of the contractors 
during this year to offset the current 
“Do It Yourself” trend. 


a 
Glidden Company Expands 
Naval Stores Production Facilities 

Installatton of additional chemical 
production equipment at the Glidden 
Company's Naval Stores Division plants 
at Jacksonville, Fla., and Valdosta, 
Ga., and plans for still further ex- 
pansion of these facilities were an- 
nounced recently by Paul E. Sprague, 
Glidden Vice President. 

The present addition and the pro- 
jected further expansion call for an 
investment of close to $500,000, Mr. 
Sprague said. 

He added that the newly completed 
facilities at the firm’s Jacksonville’s 
plant would help meet increasing in- 
dustrial demands for terpene chemicals, 
particularly synthetic pine oil and syn- 
thetic DL-limonene. 

The Valdosta plant produces rosin- 
based and other synthetic resins and 


related products. 
* 


Woburn Appoints New York 
Agent for Its Line of Fatty Acids 
The Woburn Chemical Corporation 
of Harrison, N. J., has named the T. F. 
Gowdy Company of New York, N. Y., 
as exclusive representative for its line 
of fatty acids and isoline within the 
fifth mile radius of New York City 
except for Long Island. 
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Advance Solvents Executive Named 
To American Arbitration Assoc. 

Charles Gardner, Eastern Sales Man- 
ager of Advance Solvents & Chemical 
Corporation, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the National Panel of the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association. 

The American Arbitration Associa- 
tion is a national organization es- 
tablished for the purpose of advancing 
the knowledge and use of voluntary 
arbitration. It is a privately organized 
and financed institution of scientific 
and educational nature, and is non- 
partisan, non-political and non-profit- 
making. 

Members of the National Panels 
are chosen from a wide range of pro- 
fessions and trades including nearly 
occupational group. 

The Association also functions through 
cooperative arrangements with foreign 
agencies in the 22 countries of the 
Western Hemisphere and in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Australia. 


Dr. C. J. Overmyer, Federation 
President, Plans Trip To England 

Dr. Calvin J. Overmyer, President 
of the Federation of Paint and Varnish 
Production Clubs will visit England 
early this month. 

The announcement of his trip was 
made at a meeting of the Federation’s 
Board of Directors held in Dallas, Tex., 
on February 13. 

The occasion for Dr. Overmyer’s 
visit will be the 25th anniversary of 
the founding of the Birmingham Paint, 
Varnish & Lacquer Club, one of the 24 
Constituent Clubs of the Federation. 

While in England, he will also 
attend some of the functions of the 
Oil & Colour Chemists’ Association, 
one of the three organizations com- 
prising the Tri-Alliance. The other 
two are the Federation and FATIPEC. 

Dr. Overmyer has also ‘made plans 
to visit his alma mater, Oxford Uni- 
versity where he was a Rhodes Scholar 
at Oriel College, and the first American 
to receive the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy in Chemistry. 


Bill Proposed To Forbid Sale <' 
Paints & Enamels Containing Lea | 


An act to amend New York State 
penal law in relation to the sale 
paints and enamels within the sta’ 
has been introduced in the Senate . 
New York State. 

Proposed by Senator Zatetzki, Sena 
Bill No. 1821 provides: 

Section 1. The penal law is herel 
amended by inserting therein a ne 
section to be section 433, to read 
follows: 

Section 433. Sale of paints ai 
enamels. After January 1, 1955, 1 
person shall sell, offer or expose for sa 
within this state any paint or enam 
containing lead as one of its ingredien 
or components, and no person, firm, 
association or corporation shall send 
into this state for purposes of resale 
within the state any paint or ename! 
containing lead as one of its ingredients 
or components, unless the can, pail 
or other container bears a label con- 
taining a statement that one of the 
ingredients and components of such 
paint or enamel is lead, and a warning 
that the contents of such containers 
are poisonous. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect 
immediately. 

In a telegram to John H. Hughes, 
Chairman of the New York Senate 
Committee on Codes, Frank R. Pitt, 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee 
of the National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association, stated: 

“On behalf of the manufacturers 
and dealers in paint products I wish 
to express opposition to Senate Bill 
1821 as an ill-conceived measure that 
has little relevancy in promoting the 
public health and welfare; 

“Few paints today contain lead, 
except in insignificant quantities as 
a drying agent yet such measure would 
require all such paints to be labeled 
poisonous, which statement is at vari- 
ence with the Fact; 

“The arbitrary and false labelin 
of a necessary and useful commod 
as being poisonous imposes an 1 
reasonable hardship by serving as 
substantial deterrent to use of su 
commodity.” 

e 
Two Sales Agents Appointed To 
Handle Glidden Naval Stores 

E. W. Colledge, G.S.A., Inc., Ja 
sonville, Fla., exclusive sales age 
for the Glidden Company’s Na 
Stores Division, has appointed t 
firms to handle Glidden naval st 
manufactured by the Division's pla 
in Florida and Georgia, and by 
American Turpentine and Tar C 
pany of New Orleans. 

The firms are the O. Hommell C 
pany of Pittsburgh, and the B. 
Roettker Company of Cincinnati. 
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ramarine Blue Discussed at 
vy York Pigment Club Meeting 


aboratory experiments and pilot 

it production of an _ ultramarine 

with from 60 to 100% higher 

ing strength, and which is softer 

less abrasive than commercial 

les, was described by Charles A. 

nins, Interchemical Corp., The Re- 

search Laboratories, New York, at a 

meeting of the New York Pigment 

Club, February 10. Manufacture of 

the new color, the speaker stated, re- 

quires less than one day compared with 
the present 10 to 14 days. 

The basis of the new development 
is the techniques worked out to get 
the sulfur combined as a higher poly- 
sulfide than is believed to exist in nor- 
mal commercial practice, the speaker 
explained. The conversion form the 
primary to secondary ultra-marine blue 
is accomplished by the removal of 
sodium oxide from the crystal lattice. 

In leading up to the new develop- 
ment, the speaker traced the history 
of ultramarine blue, during the course 
of which he pointed out that it was 
first synthesized in France in the early 
1800’s, and that present consumption 
in the United States is about 19,000,000 
pounds of which 17,000,000 is of 
domestic origin. Most of it, he said, 
is used in printing inks, wallpaper, 
mixing whites, distempers, and roofing 
granules. 

Comparing ultramarine blue with 
its nearest competitors, phthalocyanine 
blue and iron blue, Mr. Kumins, by 
drawdowns and spectrophotometric an- 
alyses, enummerated its advantages 
and disadvantages. With X-ray an- 
alyses, he showed the physical structure 
of tie pigment, basically a tetraheydron, 
and explained its theoretical molecular 
stricture. 

irning to actual manufacture, the 
spe ker discussed the raw materials 
and the processing steps em- 
-d including calcining, grinding, 
evigation operations. He pointed 
that commercial manufacture of 
narine blue was an exacting com- 
ion of an art and science. 
conclusion, Mr. Kumins men- 
1 several recent patents relating 
» pigment, reporting in particular 
recently developed acid resistant 
He also mentioned several 
il attempts to develop a com- 
il ultramarine red. 
the business meeting which pre- 
Mr. Kumin’s talk, Aaron Per- 


Newport Industries, Inc., New York 17, N. Y., held its Annual Sales Meeting February 1, 


in Pensacola, Fla. 


Some of the meetings were held with the production and research men 


so that the Sales Department could be brought up to date on current and future projects. 


mut, Aula Chemicals, Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J., and president of the New York 
Pigment Club, outlined plans for en- 
larging the Program Committee from 
three to seven or eight members and 
discussed the possibility of holding a 
social function later in the year. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Fraunces Tavern on March 11, 1954. 
Dr. Kurt Stern of the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute will speak on “‘Natural- 
ly-Occurring Pigmented Materials.” 


Koppers To Assist in Construction 
Of Styrene Monomer Plant in France 


Koppers Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
has received a contract to furnish 
engineering services and field assistance 
in the building and operation of a new 
styrene monomer plant in France, 
the first of its kind in that country, 
it was announced recently. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven, Vice Presi- 
dent and Asst. General Mgr. of Koppers 
Chemical Division, said that the plant 
is to be erected at Mazingarbe, France, 
for the Societe Houilleres-Pechiney- 
Progil, a chemical corporation owned 
jointly by Houilleres du Nord et du 
Pas-de-Calais, a nationalized firm which 
operates extensive coal, coke and 
chemical facilities, and Pechiney and La 
Societe Progil, companies now pro- 
ducing chemicals in France. 

Construction of the French plant is 
expected to take at least two years. 
It will have a rated capacity of from 
10,000 to 14,000 metric tons per year. 





Vehicle Manufacturers 
The next regular meeting of the 
Vehicle Manufacturers’ Group (New 
York Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 
Association) will be held April 14, 
at the Chemists’ Club, 52 East 41st 
St., New York, N. Y¥., according to a 
joint announcement by Benjamin 
Farber, chairman, and Oscar Mueller, 
vice chairman, of the Group. 
A technical representative of the 
Monsanto Chemical Company will 
speak on styrenation. 
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Canco To Construct Research 
Center in Barrington, II. 


The American Can Company has 
begun construction on a new research 
and development center located on 
a 40-acre tract of land in Barrington, 
Ill. 

Dr. Robert Warren Pilcher, Canco 
Director of Research, will head the 
new Barrington laboratory. 

The building will be shaped like a 
capital “I’’ and will contain about 
102,000 square feet of floor space, 
with provisions for a later expansion to 
140,000 square feet. 

It will be a one-story structure ex- 
cept for a small section of the central 
part of the building which will be two 
stories. 

More than 150 scientific, technical, 
clerical and maintenance personnel 
will be housed in the new structure 
which will have special laboratories 
devoted to food chemistry, tinplate, 
coatings and other specialized types of 
research. 

Special “hot” and “cold” rooms, 
capable of simulating climate conditions 
from the Tropics to the Arctic, will 
permit storage of test packs of every 
type of food and non-food products, 
according to Dr. Roger H. Lueck, 
Canco’s General Manager in Charge 
of Research and Development. 

He said the building and equipping 
of the new research center will require 
an estimated 12 months to complete. 

In addition to the new facilities, 
Canco will continue its technical service 
and quality control groups at May- 
wood, IIl., Dr. Lueck stated. 


Methyl Cyclohexanone Available 
From Baird Chemical Corp. 


The Baird Chemical Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., has announced the 
availability of Methyl Cyclohexanone, 
a solvent particularly used for vinyl 
resins, nitrocellulose, natural and syn- 
thetic resins, as well for the manu- 
facture of lacquers and printing inks. 
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TRICKY 
FORMULAS 
GOT Your 

GOAT? 


= NUOSPERSE 65/ 


Nuosperse 657 works better in more formulations than 
any other wetting, dispersing and anti-settling agent. 


No “butts” about it... now there’s new improved improved improved 
hope for faster quality production of nants ~ pistes bit ane — 


those tricky formulations! In actual Odorless Enamels; Industrial Primers; Phthalocyanine Blue 


production situations, Nuosperse 657 Phthalocyanine Blue, Chrome Orange, in Alkyds; 
Cadmium Red, Ultramarine Blue Odorless Enamels; 


has proved its ability to help make = Red Oxide in Alkyds; in Alkyds. *Lamp Black in Long Oil Alkyds. 
good paint better by providing such Iron Blue, os 657 satisfactorily 


advantages as these: Burnt Umber in brok xpected gelling 
. Short Oil Alkyds. of = talas babes 








Case histories that prove these examples are available on request; others are in 
preparation. Perhaps a specific problem of yours is listed here .. . or you may have 
one that’s similar. Possibly it’s one you have not yet encountered. In any event, 
Nuosperse 657 may provide the solution. 

BUT...LET’S FACE FACTS: We do not claim that NUOSPERSE 657 can 
solve every production problem. Yet we have found that it has a greater range of 
effectiveness than all similar agents tested. 


ettecatiitons oT and for other ways to help make G00D PAINT BETTER... 
e rus you a 
special trial kit at ...try NUODEX EXKINS (anti-skinning agents); NUACT PASTE (loss-o -dry 
eaten inhibitor); NUADE (roller-mill grinding aid); SUPER AD-IT (paint mi’ ‘ew- 

a cide) ... and for all your formulations: NUODEX NAPHTHENATE, ! JO- 


solve a problem, 


return the unused LATE, OCTOATE and ODOREX — the original certified-metal-content D ‘ers. 

portion and we'll All of these products are developments of Nuodex research... planned, pfo- 

give you full credit. duced and distributed by the same exacting methods — with the same consi tent 
quality — that have made them the standards of the industry. 
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NUODEX PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Please send me a 40 Ib. kit of NUOSPERSE 657 
at the drum price. 





Signature Special Purpose Chemicals 





To Serve Industry 


Plants at: ee 
Elizabeth and Newark, N. J., Long Beach, Calif.; and Leaside (Toronto), Ontario, Canada 
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Shipping Address. 
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FUNG! GROWTH 
(From page 24) 





t be paid to the question of 
degree of interference with the 
r properties of paint films. 
s known, for instance, that 
iolic additions or additions con- 
ing amines to oil paints may 
y the drying of films by many 
<s, depending on the amounts 
ubstance added. Besides, ad- 
ms of 1 or 2 percent. of hy- 
Ihylous substances may con- 
rably increase the swelling ten- 
iwies of films, inducing a cor- 
ponding reduction of resistance 
iinst the growth of fungi. 


Conclusions 


Almost any vehicle can be 
attacked by certain types of 
fungi if internal and external 
conditions are favorable to their 
development and growth. 


Conditions favoring the growth 
of fungi on paint films are mois- 
ture and moderate heat. Low 
temperatures and dryness re- 
duce their rate of growth. 


wn 


4. 
a 
3. 
4. 
$. 


6. 


~ 


. The 


action of pigments on 
the growth of the mycelium 
of fungi is due to mechanical 
resistance as well as to specific 
toxic reactions. 


. The damages induced by the 


growth of fungi consist of ap- 
preciable reductions of hard- 
ness and pliability of the films 


on one hand and of a con- 
siderable increase of swelling 
capacity on the other. Where 


fungi attack exceeds a certain 
limit, paint films lose their sur- 
face-protecting capacity. 


. Growth of fungi can be pre- 


vented by two methods:- a) 
Elimination of external con- 
ditions favorable to the growth 
of fungi and b) addition of 
toxic substances without inter- 
fering with the other proper- 
ties of paint films. 
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. Chipping Test by Peters 








Table V 
ADDITIONS (TO LINSEED OIL) TOXIC TO FUNGI 
Rate of 
Time of Growth Day Growth 
Addition 3 6 WW 18 24 30 mm./day 
Diameter of attacked area—mm. 
‘arnish linseed oil 6 8 16 21 29s 35 1.17 
1.2% Addition 
Sodium silico-fluoride 1 2 3 4 6 0.27 
Zinc chloride 1 1 3 6 10 0.43 
Benzoic acid 4 6 10 13 14 5 0.50 
Salicylic acid 5 8 14 18 23 30 1.00 
p-Chlor-benzoic acid 0.5 2 3 6 7 8 0.27 
Phenol 2 3 5 7 11 12 0.40 
~ Addition 
Sodium silico-fluoride 0.5 1 3 4 7 0.27 
Zinc chloride 1 1 3 6 10 f 0.43 
Benzoic acid 4 7 10 13 14 15 0.50 
Salicylic acid 5 > 19 24 28 0.93 
p-Chlor-benzoic acid 0 0 0.5 2 4 5 0.17 
Phenol 2 3 6 8 0) 11 0.37 
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With a Dollar Value 


At a recent trade show, the senior 
editor of one of the important chemi- 
cal publications told us he’d like to 
do a story on Nuodex’ patented 
Direct Metal Reaction process.“Any 
manufacturing method,” he said, 
“that directly dissolves cobalt in a 
weak organic acid like naphthenic, 
is something my readers would want 
to know about.” 

Of course, we thought he had a 
good point there. You may soon be 
reading more about this exclusive 
Nuodex process for making sulfate- 
free cobalt and other metal naph- 
thenates. But even as important as 
the academic interest in the process, 
here’s evidence of its practical value, 
taken from a customer’s letter: 

“I have just instructed our Pur- 
chasing Department to purchase 
Nuodex Cobalt exclusively. We 
checked the dry in a typical white 
architectural enamel of the TT-R- 
266 type against a conventional 
cobalt. At the end of five hours dry- 
ing time, both were equally tacky; 
at seven hours your cobalt gave a 
completely tack-free film while the 
other was still definitely tacky.” 

There’s a folder describing the 
DMR process that we'll gladly send 
you on request. 


SPECIALIZATION 


Faster curing of unmodified latex 
emulsion paints, measured by scrub 
tests, may be accomplished through 
the addition of such small amounts 
of Cyclodex® as 01% to 05% 
(cobalt as metal) based on the latex 
solids. 

Especially designed for this spe- 
cific use, Cyclodex is proving more 
effective than standard cobalt naph- 
thenate or cobalt acetate in latex 
paints. A descriptive bulletin is 
available. 
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NUODEX paonsets CO., INC. 
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NUOSPERSE 657 


Nuosperse 657 works better in more formulations than 
any other wetting, dispersing and anti-settling agent. 


No “butts” about it...now there’s new improved improved improved 
hope for faster quality production of oe —— — 


those tricky formulations! In actual Odorless Enamels; Industrial Primers; Phthalocyanine Blue 


production situations, Nuosperse 657 Phthalocyanine Blue, Chrome Orange, in Alkyds; 
: ae Cadmium Red, Ultramarine Blue Odorless Enamels; 
has proved its ability to help make Red Oxide in Alkyds; in Alkyds. *Lamp Black in Long Oil Alkyds. 


good paint better by providing such Iron Blue, — *Nucsperse 657 satisfactorily 
advantages as these: Burnt Umber in broke an unexpected gelling 
Short Oil Alkyds. of a tinting paste. — 








Case histories that prove these examples are available on request; others are in 
preparation. Perhaps a specific problem of yours is listed here ...or you may have 
one that’s similar. Possibly it’s one you have not yet encountered. In any event, 
Nuosperse 657 may provide the solution. 

BUT...LET’S FACE FACTS: We do not claim that NUOSPERSE 657 can 
solve every production problem. Yet we have found that it has a greater range of 
effectiveness than all similar agents tested. 


ncpprllrsact Milla and for other ways to help make GOOD PAINT BETTER... 


We'll rush you a 

apecial trie! he at ..try NUODEX EXKINS (anti-skinning agents); NUACT PASTE (loss-o dry 
ices tots het inhibitor); NUADE (roller-mill grinding aid); SUPER AD-IT (paint mi! ew- 
solve a problem, cide) ...and for all your formulations: NUODEX NAPHTHENATE, ! JO- 
return the unused LATE, OCTOATE and ODOREX — the original certified-metal-content D ers. 
portion and we'll All of these products are developments of Nuodex research... planned, >r0- 
give you full credit. duced and distributed by the same exacting methods — with the same consi ‘ent 


quality — that have made them the standards of the industry. 


NUODEX PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Please send me a 40 Ib. kit of NUOSPERSE 657 
i i NUODEX 


Signature ———— Special Purpose Chemicals 
Company aaa To Serve Industry 


Shipping Address ——— = _ Plants at: 
Elizabeth and Newark, N. J., Long Beach, Calif.; and Leaside (Toronto), Ontario, Canada 
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FUNGI GROWTH 
(From page 24) 





be paid to the question of 
legree of interference with the 


properties of paint films. 
s known, for instance, that 
iolic additions or additions con- 
ng amines to oil paints may 

the drying of films by many 
s, depending on the amounts 
ibstance added. Besides, ad- 
ns of 1 or 2 percent. of hy- 
ihvlous substances may con- 
ably increase the swelling ten- 
ies of films, inducing a cor- 
mding reduction of resistance 
ist the growth of fungi. 


Conclusions 


\lmost any vehicle can be 
attacked by certain types of 
ungi if internal and external 
onditions are favorable to their 
development and growth. 


(‘onditions favoring the growth 
of fungi on paint films are mois- 
‘ure and moderate heat. Low 
temperatures and dryness re- 
duce their rate of growth. 


. The action of pigments on 
the growth of the mycelium 
of fungi is due to mechanical 
resistance as well as to specific 
toxic reactions. 

The damages induced by the 
growth of fungi consist of ap- 
preciable reductions of hard- 
ness and pliability of the films 
on one hand and of a con- 
siderable increase of swelling 
capacity on the other. Where 
fungi attack exceeds a certain 
limit, paint films lose their sur- 
face-protecting capacity. 
Growth of fungi can be pre- 
vented by two methods:- a) 
Elimination of external con- 
ditions favorable to the growth 
of fungi and b) addition of 
toxic substances without inter- 
fering with the other proper- 
ties of paint films. 
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Table V 
ADDITIONS (TO LINSEED OIL) TOXIC TO FUNGI 


Time of Growth Day 


\ddition 6 


Diameter of attacked area—mm. 


arnish linseed oil 6 8 


2% Addition 


Sodium silico-fluoride 
Zinc chloride 

Jenzoic acid 

Salicy lic acid 
p-Chlor-benzoic acid 
Phenol 


~ Addition 


Sodium silico-fluoride 
Zinc chloride 

3enzoic acid 

Salicylic acid 
)»-Chlor-benzoic acid 
Phenol 


Rate of 
Growth 


12 18 24 30 =mm./day 


16 2 29 35 
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the 
Nuoscope’ 


TTT 
With a Dollar Value 


At a recent trade show, the senior 
editor of one of the important chemi- 
cal publications told us he’d like to 
do a story on Nuodex’ patented 
Direct Metal Reaction process. “Any 
manufacturing method,” he said, 
“that directly dissolves cobalt in a 
weak organic acid like naphthenic, 
is something my readers would want 
to know about.” 

Of course, we thought he had a 
good point there. You may soon be 
reading more about this exclusive 
Nuodex process for making sulfate- 
free cobalt and other metal naph- 
thenates. But even as important as 
the academic interest in the process, 
here’s evidence of its practical value, 
taken from a customer’s letter: 

“I have just instructed our Pur- 
chasing Department to purchase 
Nuodex Cobalt exclusively. We 
checked the dry in a typical white 
architectural enamel of the TT-R- 
266 type against a conventional 
cobalt. At the end of five hours dry- 
ing time, both were equally tacky; 
at seven hours your cobalt gave a 
completely tack-free film while the 
other was still definitely tacky.” 

There’s a folder describing the 
DMR process that we'll gladly send 
you on request. 


SPECIALIZATION 


Faster curing of unmodified latex 
emulsion paints, measured by scrub 
tests, may be accomplished through 
the addition of such small amounts 
of Cyclodex® as .01% to .05% 
(cobalt as metal) based on the latex 
solids. 

Especially designed for this spe- 
cific use, Cyclodex is proving more 
effective than standard cobalt naph- 
thenate or cobalt acetate in latex 
paints. A descriptive bulletin is 
available. 


NUODEX PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 








ACS Paint Div. To 
Hold Meeting Mar. 24-27 

The Division of Paint, Plastics and 
Printing Ink Chemistry of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society will be one of the 
participating groups in the 125th Na- 
tional ACS Meeting scheduled March 
24-27, at the Hotel Aladdin in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

John K. Wise and Allen L. Alexander 
are chairman and secretary of the Di- 
vision, respectively. 

Program details of the 
follow: 


Division 


Wednesday, March 24 


Afternoon Session: John K. Wise, 
presiding. 

2:00 Introductory Remarks, Mr. Wise. 

2:10 A Statistical Study of the Opera- 
tion and Design of the Adherometer 
and the Resulting Changes, L. Reed 
Brantley, Reginald Stabler, John F. 
Charnell and Kenneth Bills, Jr. 

2:45 The High Polymer Theory of the 
Wrinkle Phenomenon, Harry Burrell. 

3:30 Universal Type Chemical Fin- 
ishes for Glass Fibers Used in Rein- 
forced Plastics, Porter W. Erickson, 
Irving Silver, and H. A. Perry, Jr. 

4:15 Studies on the Uniformity in the 
Formation of Latex Paint Films, Max 
Kronstein, Ralph W. Muschett, Ed 
ward J. Dypa, and Arthur  Staheli. 


Thursday, March 25 
Afternoon Session: 

C. E. Reed, Presiding. 
on Applications of Silicones; 
with Division of Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry. 

2:00 Introductory Remarks, Mr. Reed. 

2:10 Relation Between Structure and 
Properties of Silicones, R. R. McGregor. 

3:30 The Application of Silicones in 
the Protective Coating Field, M. A. 
Glaser. 


Symposium 
Jointly 


Friday, March 26 
Morning and Afternoon Session: R. W. 
Quarles, Presiding. 

Symposium on Industrial Rheology 

9:00 Introductory Remarks, Mr. 
Quarles. 

9:15 Anomalous Flow Behavior of 
Dispersions, Raymond R. Myers and 
A. C. Zettlemoyer. 

9:45 Non- Newtonian Flow and Its 
Measurement, S. H. Maron. 

10:15 Flow Properties of Vinyl Chloride 
Resin Plastisols, E. T. Servers and J. 
M. Austin. 

10:45 Rheology of Filled Siloxane 
Polymers, E. L. Warrick. 
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11:15 Rheology or Printing Inks 
4-Initial Trapping and Picking Studies, 
A. C. Zettlemoyer, C. T. Dickert, and 
Raymond R. Myers. 

2:00 Design of Crosshead Sheeting 
Dies, J. F. Carley. 

2:30 Rheology of Printing in Molding 
1-Fundamental Analyses of the Injection 
Molding Cycle, C. E. Beyer, R. S. 
Spencer, and F. E. Towsley. 

3:00 Rheology in Molding II-Inside 
the Injection Mold (16-mm. motion 
picture), C. E. Beyer, R. S. Spencer 
and F. E. Towsley. 

3:30 Rheology in Molding III-Poly- 
Temperature Re- 


mer Pressure and 


lations in the Injection Molding Proc- 
3eyer, R. S. Spencer and 


ess, ©. E. 
F. E. Towsley. 

4:00 Some Observations on 
Creep Crazing of Methacrylate Polymers, 
T. F. Protzman, J. J. Gouza, and W. F. 


Stress- 


Bartoe. 


Saturday, March 27 


Morning Session: A. C. Zettlemoyer, 
Presiding. 

9:00 Epoxy Esters as Plasticizers and 
Stabilizers for Polyvinyl Chloride, H. B. 
Knight, Lee P. Witnauer, W. E. Palm, 
R. E. Koos, and Daniel Swern. 


9:45 Coatings Based on Blends of 


Polyamide Resins and Epoxy Resins, 
M. M. Renfrew, H. A. Wittcoff, D. E. 
Floyd, and D. W. Glaser. 

10:30 Emulsion-Polymerized Polysul- 
fone Resins, WW. W. Crouch and J. E. 
Wicklatz. 


Recently Formed Dow Corning Ltd. 
Moves To New Building in Toronto 

Dr. W. R. Collings, Vice President 
and General Manager of Dow Corning 
Corp., Midland, Mich., has announced 
that its recently organized Canadian 
subsidiary, Dow Corning Limited, has 
moved into a new office and warehouse 
building on Tippet Wilson 
Heights, Toronto. 

The structure contains 2000 square 
feet of office space and 100,000 square 


Road, 


feet of warehouse area. 

The Canadian firm was formed to 
take over sales service and warehousing 
operations for Dow Corning, which 
since 1945 had been carried on by 
Fiberglas Canada Limited. 

Dr. Collings also announced the ap- 
R. Miller as gen- 
company. 


pointment of D. C. 
eral manager of the new 

Other executive officers of the firm 
are: Dr. Collings, President; Dr. 
Shailer L. Bass, Vice President; Wil- 
liam C. Blackburn, Secretary; and 
Burl D. Huber, Treasurer. The Board 
of Directors is composed of Dr. Bass, 
Mr. Blackburn, Olin D. Blessing, Dr. 
Collings, Howard N. Fenn, Mr. Huber, 
Ira W. Hutchison and Mr. Miller. 


Du Pont To Build Pigment Colors 
Research Lab. at Its Newark Pla 

A new pigment colors research |; 
oratory will be built by Du Pont 
its Newark, N. J., Pigments Pla: 
the company announced late |: 
month. 

A colors research 
being conducted at several locati 
at the plant, will be consolidated 
the new building where members of 1 
research staff also will have their offic 

Dr. J. Nelson Tully, Laborat 
Director, said ground is expected 
be broken for the two-story structt 
about April 1. 


program, nm 


e 
Cleveland Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Assoc. Holds Meeting 

Various phases of industrial sa 
and purchasing were discussed by 
four-man panel at a dinner meetin 
of the Cleveland Paint, Varnish a1 
Lacquer Association on January 14, 
at the Hotel Carter, Cleveland. 

Howard E. Wise, former President 
of the Acco Company, Cleveland, was 
moderator. 

Panel speakers were: Bruce Wells, 
Vice President of the Arco and Ferber 
Schorndorfer Companies; T. N. Armel, 
National Industrial Sales Manager of 
the Glidden Company, and Normall 
Cornell, Vice President of the Gibson 
Homans Company. 

~ 
Morris W. Sheppard, Hercules 
Powder Co. Executive, Retires 

Morris W. Sheppard, an executive 
of the Hercules Powder Company sinc 
it was founded in 1913 and director 
of the firm’s Traffic Department since 
it was founded 1920, retired March |. 

He became associated with tlie 
du Pont Company in 1908 as a member 
of the Traffic Department joining the 
newly organized Hercules Powder Coi 


years later as assistant 


pany five 
traffic manager. 

Mr. Sheppard was 
manager in 1920. The title was chang: d 
to Director of Traffic in 1945. 

During World War II, he was 
sponsible for the movement by r 
truck, and air of close to two milli n 
pounds of military explosives and p' 
pellants produced by Hercules for U. 
and Allied armed forces in six gove! 
ment-owned ordinance plants throug 
out the nation. 


named traf 
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El Dorado Names Reisman Corp. 
Sales Agent in New England 

The H. Reisman Corporation, N 
York, N. Y., has been appointed « 
clusive representative in the New E 
land states for El Dorado Oil Wor 

Reisman also represents the 1 
Dorado Oil Works in the Mid-Atlan ‘c 
states and New York. 
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Cabot Appoints Wollastonite Sales 
Agent for Metropolitan N. Y. Area 

Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., White Pigments Division, has 
appointed the D. H. Litter Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., as sales agents 
for Wollastonite to the paint, floor- 
covering and allied industries in the 
metropolitan New York area. 

Wollastonite, a calcium metasilicate, 
is a new paint extender which is said 
to contribute high flatting efficiency, 
hard film properties, excellent holdout, 
and fast grinding in house paints, in- 
terior flats, primer-surfacers and latex 
finishes. 





Chicago Production Club Plans 


Papers for 1954 Federation Meeting 

The Chicago Paint and Varnish 
Production Club has announced the list 
of papers it will work on for the 1954 
Meeting of the Federation of Paint and 
Varnish Clubs. 

Co-Charimen of the Committee that 
will prepare the papers are L. Ludwig, 
Sherwin-Williams Company, and P. de 
Leeuw, Glidden Company, Nubian 
Division. 

The papers are: Evaluation of Mil- 
dew Resistant Addition to Paints; 
Evaluation of Painting over Impreg- 
nated Woods; Preservation of Latex 
Paints; Evaluation of Variation in 
Steel Preparation in Industrial Finish- 
ing; Indexing of Formulas and Product 
Properties; Possibilities of Use of 
Polyesters in Paint Finishes; Continua- 
tion of Previous Work on Filtering and 
Straining Paint Materials; Continua- 
tion of Viscosity Measurements by 
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CAN 


Some idea of the wide 
range of products manu- 
factured by National Can, 
their subsidiaries and 
their plant acquisitions is 
evidenced by these two 
products. Oil lamps — 
widely used by coal min- 
ers in the early part of 
this century...and the 
newest developments 

in thermoplastic side- 
seam motor oil cans 
have both been man- 
ufactured by Na- 
tional Can facilities. 


Be sure to see us at the 
NATIONAL 
PACKAGING 


<— EXPOSITION, 
- & April 5th to 8th Booth No. 577 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Ultrasonic Probe, and Color Comparison 
on Various Instruments. 

° 
Davison Corporation Reorganizes 
Research & Development Division 

The Davison Chemical Corporation’s 
Research and Development Division has 
announced several new appointments 
and a revised plan of organization. 

Dr. P. L. Veltman has been promoted 
to Director of Research and Develop- 
ment. He was formerly Manager of the 
Curtis Bay (Baltimore) Laboratories 
Ralph E. Hope, previously Manager of 
Research Engineering, has been made 
an assistant director. L. L. Barel has 
been named to succeed him as Manager 
of Research Engineering. W. K. 
O’Loughlin has also been appointed an 
assistant director. 

Edwin M. Glocker, formerly stafi 
assistant to Dr. P. W. Bachman, Vice 
resident in Charge of the Research 
and Development Division, has been 
made manager of the newly formed 
Research Statistics Department. 

Luther O. Young is Manager of the 
Application Research Department, also 
a newly formed post. Dr. Bachman’; 
staff assistants are C. D. Helm and A. 
J. Antonious. 

* 
DeSoto Paint & Varnish Company 
Builds New Resin Plant in Tex. 

The DeSoto Paint and Varnish Com 
pany has completed construction on its 
new Resin Plant at Garland, Tex. 
Production capacity of the plant, lo 
cated adjacent to the company’s recent 
ly finished plant manufacturing facility 
at Garland, is two million gallons per 
year. 

In addition to manufacturing ingred 
ients for paint, the new plant is also 
designed to produce electrical insulating 
varnishes and other products allied to 
the paint industry. 

According to a company spokesman 
the capacity of the plant may be doubled 
without impairing present facilitie: 
He added that the process area, includ 
ing the heating system for the proce: 
kettles, is explosion and spark proo 

« 
ADM Grants Chemical Engineerin 
Fellowship at Iowa State Univ. 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Cor 
pany has continued its graduate fello. 
ship in Chemical Engineering at t! 
State University of Iowa, Iowa Cit 
for the 1954 school year. 

Nelson Reeds, a former resident 
Iowa City, has been appointed to t! 
fellowship which carries a cash stipe! 
of $1,900 for each full year of gradua 
study in Chemical Engineering. 

The fellowship is granted through t 
Chemical Engineering Department a: | 
will be supervised by Dr. Karl Kar - 
mermeyer, Professor and Head f 
Chemical Engineering at Iowa Sta 
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T is section .s intended to keep our 
rc ders informed of new and m- 
p »ved products. While every effort 
is made to include only reputable 
products, their presence here does not 
coustitute an official endorsement. 


AMERICAN CAN 


RING SEAL FOR CANS 
Meets Postal Requirements 
Ring seal that meets post office 
requirements for shipping filled 
paint cans through the mail is 
now being provided as an added 
service to customers by the Ameri- 
can Can Co. This seal is designed 
for use by mail order houses and 
others who ship large volumes of 
paint by parcel post. This seal 
is said to provide faster and more 
economical handling, since this 
firm's double-tite paint cans had 
to be ‘‘solder-tacked”’ to the cans 
be ore the filled containers could 
be mailed. 
his ring seal is crimped on 
the edges of the container 
and ‘‘locks’”’ the plug to the 
There is a tear tab on the 
for easy opening. Seals carry 
itement of post office approval. 
rings have raised lugs to facili- 
stacking and come in sizes 
will fit practically every type 
iint can, and thus eases cus- 
‘r inventory problems, accord- 
o the manufacturer. American 
Co., 100 Park Ave., New York, 
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DRUM FILLER 
For 55-gallon Drums 

Drum filler is said to provide 
low-cost, semi-automatic packag- 
ing liquids in 55-gallon drums. 
Unit will handle a flow of from 
200 to 600 drums per eight-hour 
shift and will reduce overfill losses 
to a minimum, according to the 
manufacturer. The filling lance 
is fully submerged, thus eliminat- 
ing the opportunity for static 
spark discharge, and reducing the 
tendency to foaming. Will ac- 
comodate a wide range of fluids, 
including gasoline, fuels, liquid 
sugars, paints, inks and chemicals. 
The Rucker Co., 4228 Hollis St., 
Oakland 8, Calif. 


WEST BEND 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR 
For Barrel Handling 

According to the manufacturer, 
one workman can lift and trans- 
port safely any weight, size or 
type barrel with this new hand 
operated portable elevator. Other 
features of this elevator are: it 
is self-contained, available in any 
capacity and made for hand, elec- 
tro-hydraulic or full electric power, 
is of all-welded channel construc- 
tion, and the mast is hinged to per- 
mit passage through doorways or 
low obstacles. West Bend Equip- 
ment Corp., West Bend, Wis. 
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BUTYLENE OXIDE ISOMERS 
For Commercial Use 

Butylene oxide straight chain 
isomers is a mixture predominately 
composed of 1, 2-butylene oxide 
with small amounts of cis-and 
trans-2,3-butylene oxide. It con- 
tains less than 1 percent isobutylene 
oxide. 

This material is very reactive 
in polymerization reactions to pro- 
duce polybutoxy-type compounds. 
According to the producer, this 
compound will extend the use 
of epoxide compounds for emulsi- 
fiers, plasticizers, intermediates, etc. 

For complete details on this new 
compound, write to The Dow 


Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 


FORK TRUCK 
For Rough-Surface Work 
4000-pound fork truck is de- 
signed for outside or rough-surface 
work. Features a travel speed of 
14 miles per hr., according to the 
manufacturer. Recommended for 
yard handling jobs requiring move- 
ment of materials over large areas. 
Utilizes low-pressure hydraulic sys- 
tem and motor-driven gear pump 
supplies oil under pressure to either 
lifting or tilting cylinders, with 
speed controlled by acceleration 
of the engines; excess is by-passed 
to the reservoir. Baker-Raulang 
Co., Baker Industrial Truck Div., 
1230 W. 80th St., Cleveland 2, 
Ohio. 


BAKER-RAULANG 
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EPWORTH 


AGITATOR TANK DRIVE 
Portable Type 

Versatile portable tank drive 
can be attached to any rigid 
top tank, or can be attached to a 
non-rigid top by using angle irons. 
According to claims of the manu- 
facturer, this drive can be used 
to replace bevel gear clutch gang 
agitator drives, using existing agita- 
tor shafts and blades. Other 
uses include propelling hand _ tur- 
bine or paddle blade agitators; 
may be employed with either 
a bottom step bearing, or out- 
board reducer bearing. This drive 
may be utilized with a stuffing 
box for pressurized tank systems, 
and can he supplied to fit the cus- 
tomer’s electric motor. Available 
in 3 types. This unit is said to 
reduce fire hazards. 

In ordering, the horsepower and 
agitator shaft RPM _ should be 
established either by previous ex- 
perience, or from data in the 
‘‘Emco Agitator Handbook,” avail- 
able upon request. Epworth Man- 
ufacturing Co., 6587 Epworth Blvd., 
Detroit 10, Mich. 


PLASTICIZERS 
Improves Flexibility of Vinyls 

“Cabflex ODP (iso-octyl decyl 
phthalate) and Cabflex ODA (iso- 
octyl decyl adipate) are two new 
plasticizers in the ‘‘Cabflex line, 
which according to the producer, 
have low volatility, and _ offer 
improved flexibility permanence 
in vinyl compounds. Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton 10, Mass. 
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PAPER PAINT PAILS 
For Promoting Mfrs. Brands 

Paper paint pailsare recommended 
for the commercial or home user 
to avoid messy clean-up and cut 
down time on a painting job. 

Sturdy, yet light in weight, 
these pails eliminate time-consum- 
ing bucket cleaning and are con- 
venient for intermixing paints or 
as a work pail. Wire handles, 
which are sold separately can be 
reused from time to time. When 
the paint job is finished, the used 
pail is thrown away and the handle 
slipped on to a new pail. The 
No. 5, 2-1 is recommended for 
the home users; No. 10 and 5- 
quart capacity are suited for the 
commercial or contract painter. 
Available in brush design, plain 
white unprinted, or special print. 
These paper pails can be used in 
promoting paint firm’s brands and 
products. 

For further details on these 
pails, contact the Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corp., 122 E. 42nd St., New York 
7, mY. 


LILY-TULIP 


LATEX POLYMER 
Freeze-Thaw Stability 

Freeze-thaw stable butadiene- 
styrene latex carries the product 
designation, P-556. It is used as 
a pigment binder for water emul- 
sion paints and because of other 
unusual properties and low foaming 
characteristics, it can be used in 
the paper and related fields, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. Data 
sheet P-29 provides complete in- 
formation on this product and 
may be obtained by writing to the 
American Polymer Co., Chemical 
Div. of the Borden Co., Peabody, 
Mass. 


HYDROCARBON RESIN 
Experimental Quantities 

‘* Alpex”’ is a hydrocarbon resi 
soluble in mineral spirits, formin 
highly resistant protective coa 
ings, which can be used as a mod 
fying agent in varnishes, dryin 
oils and alkyds, and show a grez 
variety of other possibilities, a: 
cording to the producer. Its soli 
bility in mineral spirits and high« 
boiling low K. B. aliphatic solven: ; 
also makes it useable in printir 
inks. 

Manufacturing rights for the 
‘‘Alpex’’ process, which was de- 
veloped some years ago by Chem:- 
ische Werke Albert, in Germany, 
was recently acquired by the Alky- 
dol laboratories, Inc. 

Experimental quantities are avail- 
able from the Alkydol Labora- 
tories, Inc., 3242 S. 50th Ave., 
Cicero 50, Ill. 


PORTABLE FILTER 
For Maintenance Use 
Portable filter is equipped with 
pump, motor, oil resistant hose, 
gauges and filter. This unit is 
said to be of interest to plant 
operators and maintenance men 
who are in need of a micronic 
filter unit that can be easily moved 
from machine to machine. It 
filters such fluids as lube and hy- 
draulic oils, coolants and a wide 
range of heavy and thin industrial 
fluids. Equipped with gear pump 
which has a capacity of 4 GPM.., 
this filters will remove all parti- 
cles down to 25 microns in size, 
according to the manufacturer Cu- 
no Engineering Corp., Meriden, 
Conn. 
CUNO 
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XCONIUM DRIER 

ves Leafing Problems 

Non-leafing and poor through 

ing that have been connected 

h ready-mixed aluminum paints 

e been solved through the use 

Zirco Drier Catalyst 6%, ac- 

ding to the manufacturer. It 
is laimed that good bottom drying 
thit previously could have been 
obtainable only at the expense of 
leifing is now obtained almost 
immediately by the inclusion of 
this catalyst as part of the drier 
system. Studies have shown that 
there are no deleterious effects 
on the leafing properties of ready- 
mixed aluminum paints formulated 
with this drier. Other properties 
this drier imparts include: im- 
proved film characteristics such 
as freedom from wrinkling, en- 
hanced durability, tougher film, 
retention of flexibility, improved 
adhesion and package stability. 
Advance Solvents & Chemical 
Corp., 245 Fifth Ave., New York 
16, N. ¥. 


VINYL ACETATE COPOLYMER 
Internally Plasticized 

‘“Everflex G” is a_ polyvinyl 
acetate copolymer which, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, imparts 
good water-resistance properties 
when formulated into water-based 
paints. The producer pointed out 
in arecent report that field tests 
over 18 months indicate that 
emulsion paints based on_ this 
copolymer can be used on ex- 
terior surfaces with good results. 
This copolymer can also be used 
for manufacturing interior and ex- 
te:\or masonry paints. 

.o chemical plasticizers are 
ne ded with this particular copo- 
ly: er because of its internal plasti- 
civ:tion. Thus, this eliminates 
a‘ ndency toward progressive em- 

tlement caused by plasticizer 

‘ation, the manufacturer claims. 

is said that paints based on 
flex G’’ have all the proper- 
found in regular polyvinyl 
ite paints, including color sta- 

non-oxidation, scrub re- 
nce, good adhesion and plasti- 
and freeze-thaw resistance. 
‘urther details on this copo- 

write to Dewy and Almy 
ical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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r—-——— MAIL COUPON TODAY -—--— 


Cc. K. WILLIAMS & CO., Easton, Pa., Dept. 23 


Please send me VVF TECH REPORT giving physical 
and chemical specifications and list of suggested 


COLORS & PIGMENTS applications. 
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C. K. Williams & Co. 
Easton, Pa. 
East St. Louis, lll. 
Emeryville, Cal. 
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A dependable 


course 
to steer by... 


Canco offers you the finest full line of paint, 
putty and turp cans available anywhere. Through 
the years Canco, in cooperation with your indus- 
try, has helped you sell in all markets more 
efficiently, more effectively. 
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Like the North Star—whose position is changeless— 
some companies are known for dependability . . . Their 
high standards and integrity single them out. 

In business, these qualities in any firm you deal with 
contribute to your success in charting the progress of 
your own. 

All this involves a relationship that transcends the mere 
filling of orders . . . with good materials . . . on time. 

Since the turn of the century, many men at the helm 
of businesses, big and small, have put complete trust in 
the integrity of Canco. 

Needing new and better containers for their products, 
they have looked to Canco’s unequaled variety of tech- 
nical skills, research, and services . . . its quick, sure 
solutions to special problems . . . its experience and 
facilities that no other manufacturer can match. 

If you pack your products in containers, your course 
is clear. You'll be ahead if you... 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


=> 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 
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West Coast Symposium and Paint 
Show Scheduled March 25 to 27 

The Second Pacific Coast Symposium 
and Paint Materials and Equipment 
Show will be held March 25-27, at the 
Hotel Fairmont, in San Francisco. 

Frank Gentes of the Dow Chemical 
Company, and chairman of the Tech- 
nical Committee for the symposium, has 
announced the program which will in- 
clude the following: 

Thursday, March 25 


Afternoon Session: 
Fungus and Fungicides, Charles Yea- 





ger, Technical Director, Scientific Oil 
Compounding Co. 

Recent Development in Iron Oxide 
Pigments, Irwin C. Clair, Assistant 
Research Director, C. K. Williams & 
Company, Easton, Pa. 

Panel Discussion: How Do Technical 
Departments Coordinate with Production 
and Sales. This will be conducted by 
the Technical Committee of the Golden 
Paint and Varnish Production 
Club, and the moderator will be Frank 
Wilson. 

The panel discussion will cover: 

Control Labs, Jim Ewell, Pabco Prod- 
ucts. 

Technical Field Service, Grant Arhart, 
Pacific Paint & Varnish Company. 

Sales-Technical Relationship, Paul 
Hamlin, National Lead Company. 

Contact Between Technical and Raw 
Material Men, Jack Robinson, Inter- 
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UNITIZED SHIPPING 
LATEST DEVELOPMENT 
IN HERCULES PE 


Manager, Mansfield, Mass. Plant 


The rapidly increasing use by alkyd m 
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Synthetics Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
926 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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national Paint Company. 


Friday, March 26 
Morning Session: 

Vinyl Monomer Modification of Vehi 
cles, Walter A. Henson of the Coating 
Technical Service, Dow Chemical Com 
pany, Midland, Mich. 

A pplication of the Fluorescent Indicato 
Adsorption Method to Protective Coatin 
Solvents, J. D. Giannotti, E. Segund. 
Laboratories, California Research Cor 
poration, Richmond, Calif. 

Present Status of Alkyd and Epos 
Resins in the Coatings Industry, J. M 
Thomas, Sales Manager, Jones-Dabne: 
Company, Division of Devoe & Ray 
nolds Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky 


Afternoon Session: 

A Contractor Looks at Paint, Rap! 
Exley, Russell Hinton Company, paint 
ing contractors. 

Panel Discussion: What Does th 
Consumer Think? Sunset Magazine, 
Menlo Park, Calif.. is sponsoring the 
panel session. 

Panel moderator will be Walter Doty, 
editor. The participants will include: 
Mrs. Margo Bottsford, housewife: Les 
J. Ludke, Ludke’s Menlo Paint Store: 
John C. Campbell, Campbell and Wong, 
architects; Mrs. Arlene F. Coddington, 
Elizabeth Banning, color consultants: 
and Douglas Baylis, landscape architect. 


Joint Paint Industry Coordinating 
Comm. Holds First Meeting Feb. 3 


The Joint Paint Industry Coordinat 
ing Committee held its first regula: 
meeting February 3, in Washington, 
D.C. 

John B. Dewar of the Painting and 
Decorating Contractors of America 
was elected chairman; D. H. Moran 
National Paint, Varnish and Lacque: 
Association, Vice Chairman; and Irwin 
E. Douglas, Retail Paint and Wall 
paper Distributors of America, Secre 
tary-Treasurer. 

Do It Yourself, and Inter-Industr 
Merchandising subcommittees wer: 
formed to report on specific problems 
They will consider the “Do It Your 
self” trend, report its effect on the pait 
industry, and the present merchandisin 
techniques of the industry. 


Minnesota Paint Honors Three 
Employees for 25- Years Service 


Minnesota Paint Incorporated, | 
Wayne, Ind., recently awarded three 
their employees with gold watches f{ 
25 years’ service with the firm. 

The employees, Joe Ellowsky, Arn ¢ 
Thorson and Lauries G. Wakefield, we 
honored at a dinner held at the V: 1 
Orman Hotel in Fort Wayne. 

L. T. Gartner, President of Min: 
sota, made the presentations. 






































demand for 


SAFFLOWER 


hits an all-time h 


NOW is the time to make sure of your 1954 
supply of safflower oil with a long-term con- 
tract for future deliveries. 


Price can be pegged to the price of soybean 
oil or linseed oil* — or established ona firm 
basis. 


Biggest safflower crop in history gives us 
greater stocks than ever before. But demand 
is the biggest in history, too. So make plans 
now to guarantee your supply through 1954. 
Ask us about our pegged, long-term delivery 
plan.* 


*Offer subject to withdrawal without notice. 
Check with our nearest sales representative 
for details. 





62 TOWNSEND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


35 E. 26TH STREET 
S ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Personnel 






Chauges 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


Ray L. Corcoran has been appointed 
Eastern Regional Sales Manager. He 
succeeds Clifford D. Siverd who has 
been named A<;sistant to the General 
Manager, Pigments Division. Mr. 
Corcoran joined the former United 
Color and Pigment Corporation in 
1929. Mr. Siverd joined the former 
United Color and Pigment Corporation 
in 1935. He was made Eastern Regional 
Sales Manager of the Pigment Depart- 
ment in 1948. 


















NUODEX 


Edward D. Hogan has been named 
Director of the newly created Com- 
mercial Develop- 
ment Dept. of the 
Nuodex Products 
Company, Inc, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
The function of this 
department, accord- 
ing to Leo Roon, 
Nuodex president, 
is to devise and 
explore methods for ED 
the market intro- Sle 
duction of new prod- 
ucts and find new applications for es- 
tablished products. Nuodex manu- 
factures chemicals for the paint in- 


Hogan 


dustry. 
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B. «LITE Company, Depr. UF-75 






30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Name ee Title 





Company ~_ 






Street 






City- Zone State 
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send for this 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Please mail my free copy of the booklet, “BAKELITE 
Surrace CoatinG Propucts—A Reapy GuiIpE For 


handy guide 





... helpful condensed data on the 
many BakELITE Resins for coatings 
available through this ONE SOURCE 


for your major resin requirements. 


Over 40 Resin Types 
Together with: 
Phenolics—Vinyls 
Styrenes—Polyethylenes 
Chemical Compositions 
Intrinsic Viscosities 
Specific Gravity 
Solvents— Concentrations 


General Properties 


. .. condensed in tabular form 


for quick, easy reference. 


Vinyl, Phenolic and Styrene 
RESINS FOR COATINGS 


| 

| 

| 

| 

7 /B\ 
| trans CO] MARK 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation 


30 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 








: H. R. 
Schleitwiler Baxter 


NATIONAL CAN 

Hal Schleitwiler has been appointe: 
Manager of Industrial Relations. H 
will be located at the company’s ex 
ecutive office in Chicago. Befor 
joining National Can, Mr. Schleitwil 
was Personnel Manager of the Centra! 
Division of Kraft Foods Company fo 
five years. 

H. R. Baxter has been elected to 
the Board of Directors of National 
Can. He is also Vice President and 
Treasurer of the Donner Corporation, 
a private investment advisory com 
pany which manages the trust funds 
of the members of the William H 
Donner family. 


MARBON CORP. 

Lawrence E. Stanton has_ been 
appointed Technical Service Repre 
sentative for the 
Southern States. 
Prior to joining the 
Marbon Corpora 
tion in January, 
1952, he was a lab 
oratory technician 
for the U. S. Rubbe. 
Company, Chicago 





plant. 
Since joining 
LE Marbon, Mr. Stan- 


Stanton ton has undergone 
an intensive tra 
ing program in their technical service 
laboratories. He is a graduate of E! 
hurst College in Elmhurst, III. 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA 

Ray L. Oughton has been appoint:d 
to the newly created post of \ -e 
Chairman of the Board, and Robi :t 
E. Pflaumer has been named Presid: it 
of the Company, succeeding H. ». 
Hemingway. Mr. Oughton has bi -n 
Executive Vice President at Ameri: in 
Marietta since 1945. Mr. Pflau: er 
has been a vice president since 1' 


MORRIS PAINT 

George W. Schmidt has | 1 
named to cover the northern Ka: 4s 
territory. Arthur Metzsch, has | °n 
appointed representative in the Neb: \s- 
ka territory. 

Robert Watterson has been na: ed 
advertising manager. His activ es 
will cover dealer and local advertis ‘g. 
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Bringing up the proof 


that Dutch Boy* €® 7 
Basic Silicate 
White Lead ___ 





has what it takes to make foolproof exterior paints 


hen it comes to exterior paints, 
erienced paint makers are 
etty likely to be “lead’”’ men. In 
ir book, there’s no better way 
insure foolproof formulation. 
Vhat type of “‘lead’’? 
‘oday, “Dutch Boy” Basic Sili- 
White Lead “45X” is the reign- 
favorite — because it’s “‘lead” 
ts most economical form. 
‘xposure tests at National 
d’s Sayville Test Station where 
s of many different pigments 
e been conducted year after 
r, prove beyond question that 
X” has what it takes to make 
proof exterior paints. 


nd the fact that complaints 
9 way down when “45X” is 


used documents this proof most 
convincingly with paint makers! 


Fewer complaints with “45X” 
because... 


In white House Paints, “Dutch 
Boy” Basic Silicate White Lead 
“‘45X”’ improves self-cleaning 
properties. 


In tinted House Paints, it in- 
creases film durability and resist- 
ance to color changes. 


In Primers, it contributes 
greater adhesion, plus the water 
resistance to maintain the paint 
film’s adhesive bond. 


In Porch and Floor Enamels, 
“45X” plasticizes the film, in- 
creases abrasion resistance, and 
improves adhesion. 


It’s more economical, too. You 
use fewer pounds of ““45X” than 
of other white lead types. That’s 
because the reactive portion of 
each pigment particle is concen- 
trated at the surface and, thus, 
proportionately larger amounts 
of “lead” are made available. 


Make sure your exterior paints 
are foolproof. Use “Dutch Boy” 
Basic Silicate White Lead “45X” 
in your formulations. . 


National Lead Company: New York 6; Atlanta; Buffalo 3; Chicago 80; Cincinnati 3; 
Cleveland 13; Dallas 2; Philadelphia 25; Pittsburgh 12; St. Louis 1; San Fran- 


cisco 10; Boston 6 (National Lead Co. of Mass.). 
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CARBIDE & CARBON 


Dr. Walter K. Asbeck has joined 
the staff of the Research and Develop- 
ment at South 
Charleston, West 
Va. He will be 
concerned primarily 
with work on new 
and improved viny! 
resins and related 
products for use in 
the surface coatings 
and dispersions 
rill application fields. 
Dr. W. K. Dr. Asbeck has 
Asbeck written several pap- 
ers on the charac- 

teristics of pigment dispersions 
critical pigment-volume ~elationships, 
electro-kinetic phenomena, and, espec- 
ially, the measurement of flow prop- 

erties in disperse system. 


CELANESE 

John J. Bress has joined the Prod- 
uct Development Department of the 
Chemical Division as Technical Service 
Engineer. He is attached to the Ap- 
plication Laboratory of the Division 
at Summit, N. J., and will work with 
vinyl acetate emulsion paint formula- 
Before joining Celanese, Mr. 
Bress was with the Atlas Powder 
Company and Eaglo Paint and Varnish 
Company. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


George W. Russell has been named 
Assistant General Manager of the 
firm’s newly formed Pigments Division. 
He joined American Cyanamid’s Mar- 
ket Development Department in 1946. 
Most recently he was Manager of the 
Manufacturers Chemicals Department 
of the Industrial Chemical Division. 


tions. 





Having trouble 


e Every now and then a bad batch 
will go through. Maybe agglomerates 
were caused by faulty raw materials, 
or improper setting of the grind. 
Sometimes a run is contaminated by 
dirt or other foreign matter. 

There’s no need to throw that 
batch away—or ship it and hurt your 
reputation. You can salvage seedy 
batches by running them through a 
Cuno MICRO-KLEAN filter. 


Here’s what MICRO-KLEAN does for you: 
@ gives positive removal of all over- 


CUN 


fo I) 
Y) 


Wy a \ 
US 


4 


BATCH ? 


size pigments and contaminants. 


e provides greater filter capacity for 
uninterrupted running of larger 
batches. 


e handles #5 grind and up, removing 
seeds and particles not touched by 
a centrifuge. 


Find out today how theeconomical, 
easily installed MICRO-KLEAN can 
save you money. Write to Cuno En- 
gineering Corp., Dept. 2812-M Mer- 
iden, Conn. M.3.12 





H. H. 


Robinson 


R. ©. 
Freriks 


RINSHED-MASON 


Paul J. Keller has been appointe | 
Chief Chemical Engineer of the Detro 
plant, as well 
the Anheim, Calif , 
and Windsor, O: 
tario, Canada, sul 
sidiaries. He wi!! 
be responsible for 
maintenance and 
capital improve- 
ments. Roger D. 
Freriks has _ been 
named Factory 
Manager of the De 
troit plant. His new 
responsibilities 
include complete charge of all manu- 
facturing operations and_ production 
facilities. Howard H. Robinson, Jr., 
has been appointed Assistant Factory 
Manager He will be in charge of pro- 
duction planning and scheduling. 


Pr. Sy 
Keller 


DEWEY AND ALMY 
David G. Bernard has been ap- 


pointed sales manager of the Cam- 
bridge Container Division. He suc- 
ceeds W. M. Rand, Jr., who has 
joined the staff of the Vice President 
and General sales Manager, George 
W. Blackwood. Mr. Bernard joined 
the firm in 1947, 


HERCULES POWDER 


Herbert W. Jervis has been named 
Director of the Traffic Departme 
He succeeds Morris W. Sheppar', 
who retired March 1, of this yer 
Mr. Jervis joined Hercules’ Tra‘! 
Department in 1925. 

Alexander W. Fraser replaces * 
Jervis as Assistant Director. He joi: 
the Traffic Department in 1940. 


ACHESON INDUSTRIES 


Harold Higinbotham, Techn 
Director of Acheson Colloids Limit 
London, unit of Acheson Industr 
Inc., New York, has retired from ac 
service although remaining on 
Board of Directors. 

Howard A. Acheson, President 
Acheson Industries, Inc., retains 
position of Managing Director w 
E. G. Clarke has been appoin ° 
Assistant Managing Director. 





PHOSPHATE 


COATINGS TO 


MAKE YOUR PRODUCT DURABLE 


PIONEERING 
RESEARCH 
AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
SINCE 1914 


For more than a third of a 
century, ACP research chem- 
ists and ACP technical repre- 
sentatives in the field have 
pioneered in the science of 
metal preservation. They have 
developed surface treating 
chemicals which either protect 
metals directly, or create a 
superior bond for decorative 
and protective paint finishes, 
and now, ACP chemicals and 
processes are being used the 
world around to reduce costs, 
speed production and add to 
the life-span of countless 
products. 


ACP metal protective chemi- 
cals include: protective coat- 
ng chemicals for steel, zinc 
and aluminum; meta! cleaners 
and rust removers; final rinse 
ontrols; pickling acid inhibi- 
ors; copper coating chemi- 
als; soldering fluxes; alkali 
leaners and addition agents; 
opper stripping and bright- 
ning solutions. 





W 


PAINT BONDING 


sé . : . . . 
GRANODINE”® zinc phosphate coatings improve paint adhesion 
on automobiles, refrigerators, projectiles, rockets, and many other 


steel and iron fabricated units or components. 


“LITHOFORM”® zinc phosphate coatings, make paint stick to 


galvanized iron and other zinc and cadmium surfaces. 


“ALODINE”’® protective coatings provide improved paint adhesion 
and high corrosion-resistance for aircraft and aircraft parts, awnings, 
wall tile, signs, bazookas, and many other products made of 


aluminum. 


RUST PROOFING 


“PERMADINE’”® zinc phosphate coatings provide rust and cor- 
rosion proofing for nuts, bolts, screws, hardware, tools, guns, cart- 


ridge clips, and many other industrial and ordnance items. 


PROTECTION FOR FRICTION SURFACES 
“THERMOIL GRANODINE’® manganese-iron phosphate coat- 


ings provide both rust proofing and wear resistance — anti-galling, 


safe break-in, friction on rubbing parts. 


IMPROVED DRAWING AND COLD FORMING 


“GRANODRAW’””® zinc phosphate coatings make possible im- 
proved drawing, cold forming and extrusion on such steel products 
as sheets for stamping, bumpers, parts to be formed, prior to plating 


or painting, cartridge cases, etc. 


*Made, Sold, and Serviced By A Pioneer 
In Protective Coatings For Metals... 
! 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


General Offices: Ambler, Penna. 


Niles, California Windsor, Ontario 





troit, Michigan 
a 
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DEVOE-RA YNOLDS 


James Henry Rodenbush has been 
named Branch Manager of the firm’s 
newly created branch in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. For tne past two years, he had 
been a Devoe dealer in the Pittsburgh 
area. 


G-E 

Boyette Edwards, Jr., 
named supervisor of industrial 
gineering for the Phenolic Products 
Plant of General Electric’s Chemical 
Materials Department. He joined the 
Chemical Division as an industrial en 
gineer in the firm's Manufacturing De- 
partment. 


been 
en- 


has 


STANDARD-TOCH 

Carl Bauer has been elected presi- 
dent; J. Robert Strohm as vice 
president in charge of industrial sales 
to succeed Mr. Bauer; and William G. 
Torrace as vice president and director. 
Mr. Bauer joined Standard-Toch in 
1942, as a chemical engineer. He was 
elected vice president in charge of in- 
dustrial sales in 1949. Mr. Strohm 
came to the firm in 1946 as plant en- 
gineer. Mr. Torrace joined the com- 
pany in 1953 as comptroller. 

W. Burchard Day, who recently 
retired as chairman of the board of 
Standard-Toch, was associated with the 
firm for 45 years. 





unexplored possibilities. 


drying properties. 


excellent adhesion. 





METHYL GLUCOSIDE 


Argo Brand Methy! Glucoside of minimum purity of 99% 
is now available in commercial quantities at a lower price. 
Besides known uses in esterification, Methyl Glucoside has 


When it comes to preparing tall oil esters, Methyl Gluco- 
side in combination with glycerol or pentaerythritol gives 
improved products that possess higher body and more rapid 


For fast bodying characteristics in drying oils, Methy 
Glucoside is esterified with linseed oil fatty acids. 
they are cooked into varnishes with ester, gum or phenolic 
resins, the Methyl Glucoside preparations are resistant to 
alkali and water, and are faster drying to hard films with 


Argo Brand Methyl Glucoside is offered for consumption 
in the protective coating industry as well as for investigational 
work for other potential applications. 
information and samples which will be sent upon request. 


| 
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"Fine Chemicals from Corn” 


@llaaliae), Pp Ay 4 Division 


Sneed 


V/ 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE 


NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 





E. ©. 


Kress 
PITTSBURGH PLATE 


William H. Hogben has been nam: 
to the newly created position of E 
ecutive Manags 
automotive a: 
counts of  Ditzle: 
Color Division 1 
Detroit. E. Dud- 
ley Kress is su 
ceeding Mr. Ho 
ben as_ Industrial 
Sales Manager for 
the Ditzler Color 
Division. Mr. Hog- 
ben joined the firm's 
Milwaukee Paint 
Division in 1921, 
Mr. Kress started with the Ditzler 
Color Division in 1931. Prior to his 
appointment he was general assistant 
manager of industrial sales for Ditzler. 
Earl H. Heaton has been named As- 
sistant to the Industrial Sales Manager 
at Ditzler. 

Thomas M. Riley has been named 
Assistant Paint and Brush Advertising 
Manager. He joined the firm’s Pacific 
Coast Paint Division in 1937. Since 
1951 he has served as the division's 
manager of purchasing and advertising. 


T. M. 
Riley 


W.H. 
Hogben 


AMSCO ; 

Robert L. Moore, Jr., has been 
named manager of Amsco’s Mid-Sot 
Division with offices at Jackson, Miss. 
He succeeds Thomas Parker wh 
moving to the sales staff of the con 
pany’s headquarters in Chicago. 
Moore will be responsible for 
marketing of the firm’s line of techn 
naphthas in Mississippi, Alabama, | 
isiana, Missouri and portions of Flo 
and Tennessee. 


INDUSTRIAL FILTER 


K. C. Johnson has been transf« 
from the firm’s home office in Chi: 
to the Pacific coast as regional 
engineer. He will work out of 
company’s offices in Los Angeles 
San Francisco, Calif. Mr. Joh 
joined the Industrial Filter & P 
Manufacturing Company in 1949. 

J. C. Hesler has joined the fir 
head of the expanded Water and \\ 
Treatment Division. He has ha 
years of experience in the water 
wastes treatment field. 








| McDANEL 











@ Introduced two years ago McDanel Super Installation procedure is the same as for 
High Density Mill Linings have withstood all other types of ceramic linings. 
tests—Sales increases indicate wide accept- 
ance, Wherever installed they have shown a 
saving in cost of bricks—approximately 44% 
—and because of their longer wearing quali- 
ties—214 times longer than other linings— 
a great saving in down time and relining 
expense. 
The bricks are of uniform hardness and 
composition—are white, and have a smooth 
grinding surface. 


McDANEL REFRACTORY PORCELAIN CO. 


BEAVER FALLS, PENNA. 
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SCHENECTADY VARNISH 


Frank J. Igoe has been named 
Vice President in charge of Engineering 
and Employee Re- 
lations. He joined 
the firm in 1923 
as a process en- 
gineer. Before that 
he had been with 
the Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany at Peter- 
borough, Ontario, 
where he was the 

F. J. assistant engineer of 

Igoe materials in charge 

of the laboratory, 

and with James Weir Varnish Company 

of Toronto, in charge of production and 
development. 








GOOD YEAR 


John Platner has been appointed 
to the firm’s Chemical Division. In 
his new assignment, he will provide 
technical service to paint industries. 
Mr. Platner joined Goodyear’s training 
squadron in 1947, and a year later was 
transferred to the research division 
where he remained until being named 
to his new duties. 


GENERAL MILLS 
Carl W. Weber has been named 


sales assistant in the Chemical Division. 
He will be responsible for office opera- 
tions of the Division’s sales Depart- 
ment at Kankakee, Ill. He joined 
General Mills in 1935. 
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GREAT LAKES 








tcalite 


FLATTING AGENTS & EXTENDERS 


take semi-gloss production out of the “‘critical”’ range... 


give you easy, accurate, reliable control of sheen. 


It is no secret that accurate control of sheen is the most difficult 
part of manufacturing quality eggshell and semi-gloss paints. One 
particular property of DICALITE is that its action in controlling 
sheen is not critical or “sensitive.” The disadvantage of flatting by 
variation of prime pigment volume is that only a slight increase 
makes the gloss drop sharply and has a bad effect on washability 
and leveling properties as well. Replacing part of the prime pig- 
ment with DIcALITE L-5 (a typical popular extender) gives a 
“slower” and more effective action, besides improving washability 
and leveling. DICALITE does not lessen, but truly extends the hiding 
power of prime pigments, and strengthens the paint film because 


of its unique diatom structure. 







Send for your free copy of Technical Bulletin C-21 


LITE DIVISION, GREAT LAKES CARBON CORPORATION 
614 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 





CARBON DISPERSIONS 


Edward J. Sheridan has been a; 
pointed Director of Technical Sales an 
Development. Fv 
the past seven years 
he was associate: 
with the Sun Chem 
ical Corporatio: 
where he was Super 
intendent of the A 
C. Horn plant an 
for the past fou 
years served as Ger 
eral Manager of th 

E. J. Pigments Divisior 
Sheridan Previous to worl 

ing with the Su 

Chemical, Mr. Sheridan was associate: 
with the Interchemical Corporatio: 


CANCO 


R. B. Thompson has been named 
assistant general manager of manu 
facture. Mr. Thompson, who had 
previously been manager of manu 
facture for the firm’s Atlantic division, 
has been with American Can for 31 
years. He will continue to make his 
headquarters in New York. 


A. de Genaro, formerly assistant 
manager of manufacture for the At- 
lantic division, will succeed Mr. Thomp- 
son as division manager. He began 
his career with the company in 1925. 


Mr. de Genaro’s position as assistant 
manager of manufacture for the At- 
lantic division has been filled by J. C. 
Souhan, formerly manager of Ameri- 
can Can’s Hillside, N. J., plant and more 
recently an assistant to the general 
manager of manufacture. 


KOPPERS 


W. J. Reagan has been promoted 
from Personnel Manager to Assistant 
Plant Manager in Charge of Production. 
at Koppers’ Kobuta plant at Monaca, 
Pa. His former position will be filled 
by Arden A. Cambre who was Assi:t- 
ant Personnel Manager. Mr. Reag.n 
takes over the position formerly h« d 
by Frank R. Garner who was p:)- 
moted Manager of the plant. 
Reagan joined the firm in 1948 as a 
process engineer. Mr. Cambre joi: d 
Koppers in 1946 as a cadet engine r. 


SHELL CHEMICAL 


F. E. Caddy, Plant Manager it 
Martinez, Calif., has been nar d 
Manager of the firm’s new plant it 
Norco, La. C. H. Plomteaux, >f 
Shell Chemical’s Manufacturing Ope 2- 
tions Departmen in New York, © ! 
be Assistant Superintendent. Mr. Cac y 
joined Shell in 1931. He became p! 3t 
manager eat Martinez in 1951. 
Plomteaux joined Shell in 1940. 
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VELSICOL RESINS 


PN > Er 4 | 
AB:-11-2 


For High Lustre, Good Leating Aluminum Paints 


Velsicol Resins AD-21 and AB-11-2 are especially 
suitable for economical excellent quality aluminum 
vehicles and ready-mixed aluminum paints. These 
neutral hydrocarbon resins are soluble in both 
aliphatic and aromatic naphthas, and are com- 
patible with bodied vegetable and marine drying 
ils. They impart fast-drying characteristics. 
Solutions of the resins have high surface tension 
roperties which promote leafing and flooding 
f aluminum pigment. The non-acidity of the 
olutions favors long leaf retentivity. AD-21 and 
\B-11-2 are available in either solid or solution 
orm. For information and advice about their use, 
rite to the Velsicol Corp. Technical Department. 





OTHER SUGGESTED 
APPLICATIONS FOR 
VELSICOL RESINS 


¢ Floor and trim vehicles. 


¢ General utility varnishes. 


Traffic paints. 


« Extenders for 100% oil 
soluble phenolic resins. 


« Extenders for Chlorinated 
rubber. 


¢ Metal primers. 
« Drum coatings. 
¢ Decorative can enamels. 


¢ Grinding liquids. 


PROPERTIES 

¢ Low degree of solvent 
retentivity. 

¢ Non-acidic. 

¢ Non-saponifiable. 

¢ Coatings resistant towater, 
aqueous acids and alkalis. 

¢ Soluble in aliphatic and 
aromatic naphthas. 

¢ Compatible withvegetable 
and marine drying oils. 

* Vehicle films are hard, 
flexible and adherent. 


¢ Resin solutions promote 
excellent leafing and flood- 
ing of aluminum pigment. 


VE&eEeeSotieost 


Ger al Offices and Laboratories 
330 st Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


CeCoqorRePOGORATi oO WN 
Export Division 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


REPRESENTATIVES N PRINCIPAL csr s 
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with Horse Head Unit Loads 


1. SAVE ON UNLOADING 


Save up to $40 a car by unloading Horse Head shipments with 
a fork lift-truck. 


2. SAVE ON HANDLING 


Cut in-plant handling cost up to 33%. 


3. SAVE VALUABLE STORAGE SPACE 


You can stock up to 180 bags (412 tons) of Horse Head pigments 
in only 14 sq. ft. of floor space—a saving of up to 50% in space. 


The details of these savings 
are explained in this book- 
let. Write for your copy now. 


THe NEW JERSEY BENE COMPANY 





anal 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
Founded 1848 a. 
160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. ; 
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Conducted by 


Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel 


PATENTS AND COPYRIGHTS 


424 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any pat- 
tents or trade-mark registration 
reported below may be obtained 
by sending 50c for each copy 
desired to Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel. 


pounded therewith, said percentages 
being on the basis of the weight of 
said resin. 


Preparing Novolaks 
U. S. Patent 2,663,699. 
and Marinus Stel, Eindhoven, 


Herman Bloem 
Nether- 


lands, assignors to Hartford National 


Bank and Trust Hartford, 
Conn., as trustee. 

A continuous process for preparing 
novolaks of the phenol-formaldehyde 
condensation product type comprising 
the steps of continuously introducing 
into a first reaction vessel a phenol 


Company, 


selected from the group consisting of 


monohydroxybenzene, cresol, xylenol 
and catalyst, and _for- 
maldehyde in an amount less than that 


required to completely react the phenol 


resorcinol, a 


to phenol-formaldehyde and sufficien 
to maintain a stationary reaction condi- 
tion in said first vessel, continuously 
withdrawing from the first reaction 
vessel a stream equal in volume to the 
streams of the reaction components 
entering the first reaction vessel, con- 
tinuously introducing into a second 
reaction vessel the stream being with- 
drawn from the first reaction vessel, 
introducing a stream of formaldehyde 
into said second vessel in an amount 
sufficient to continue the reaction of 
the phenol without gelatinizing the 
reaction mixture, and successively re- 
peating the steps of continuously in- 
troducing reaction mixture, adding a 
quantity of formaldehyde to the reaction 
mixture to continue the reaction without 
gelatinization and withdrawing an 














Determining and 
Mixing Colors 


U. S. Patent 2,666,715. 
Helsinki, Finland 

The method of blending red, yellow 
and blue coloring materials to a de- 
sired color intensity and shade com- 
prising determining the reciprocal color 
intensity of the given coloring com- 
ponents of the desired color to be ob- 
tained and then blending the colors 
quantitatively in the ratio of their 
reciprocal color intensities to produce 
the desired shade and hue, said re- 
ciprocal color intensity being determ- 
ined by measuring the minimum critical 
quantity of the coloring material of un- 
known coloring power required to pro- 
duce a coloring effect upon a substan- 
tially stronger color containing a shade 
modifying quantity of a weaker color 
other than the unknown coloring ma- 
terial other than merely deepening the 
color thereof, said stronger color being 
selected from the group consisting of 
bright red, bright yellow and bright 
blue, and said unknown color being a 
color of this group other than the 
stronger color. 


Otto Syreeni, 


at Stabilization of 
1ylidene Chlorides 
S. Patent 2,666,040. Chris E. Best, 
nklin Township, Summit County, 

assignor to The Firestone Tire 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, a 
oration of Ohio. 

heat-stabilized composition com- 
ing a crystalline resin selected from 
group consisting of polymers of 
lidene chloride and copolymers 
eof with other ethylenically un- 
rated compounds copolymerizable 
‘with, said copolymers containing 
east 80% of vinylidene chloride 
lymerized therein, together with 
0.5 to 4.0% of pentachlorophenoxy 
ene oxide homogeneously com- 


‘ ELVACET | 








You can make 
low-cost, durable Masonry Paints 





WaATER-BasE PAIN® 


Your BRAN? 


for 
CEMENT 
STUCCO 
BRICK 


CINDER Biot / 


— 








with 


ELVACET 


(polyvinyl acetate emulsions ) 


ee ON 


DURABLE . . . FAST-DRYING ... 
RESISTS YELLOWING ... 


HIGH MOISTURE-VAPOR TRANSMISSION ... 


ALKALI-RESISTANT ... 
EASY TO CLEAN... 


Du Pont will help you formulate 


profitable polyvinyl acetate emulsion paints 


We'll be glad to help you make profitable 
“Elvacet”’-based masonry paints. They’re 
easy and economical to formulate—no 
special equipment is needed. For more 


Durable, water-based masonry paints made 
from “Elvacet” give you something new 
in convenience and performance to sell 
a growing market. Properly formulated 
these fast-drying paints are easy to apply 
over damp or dry masonry surfaces. They 
“‘breathe’”’—transmit moisture vapor—yet 
have excellent weathering qualities. And 
washable “Elvacet”-based paints are re- 
sistant to alkalis, fading and yellowing. 





polyvinyl acetate emulsions 


te us var oF 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


a 
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information, including suggested formu- 
lations, send in the coupon below. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Electro- 
chemicals Department, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), APJ 215 I 
Electrochemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware | 
CD Please send me more information on “Elvacet” =| 
for masonry paints. | 

( Please have your representative call with 
suggested formulations. | 
| 
| 
I 
I 
4 
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amount equal in volume to that intro- 
duced in succeeding reaction vessels 
until the reaction is completed. 


Tarnish-Resistant 

Bronze Powder 

U. S. Patent 2,666,714. Joseph Hal- 
berstadt, Malone, N. Y., assignor to 
Malone Bronze Powder Works Ince., 
Malone, N. Y. 

A process for treating commercial, 
initially fatty-lubricated, lamellar cop- 
per-base bronze powder, for rendering 
said powder resistant to tarnish dis- 
coloration, comprising confining such 
a powder within an enclosure, main- 
taining in said enclosure a_ treating 
gaseous atmosphere, heating the powder 
at temperatures above 300° C. and be- 
low the sintering temperature of the 
particular powder being treated, con- 








tinuing the heating until the initial 
fatty lubricant has been decomposed 
into a hard, transparent, invisible film 
covering the individual particles of 
the powder, and using a treating atmos- 
phere having no decarburizing action 
on the particle’s film, said atmosphere 
consisting of a gas chosen among the 
hydrocarbon gases, nitrogen, helium, 
carbon monoxide and also carbon 
dioxide in presence of organic matter 
vapors. 


Shortstopping of Butadiene 
Styrene Emulsion Polymerization 
U. S. Patent 2,667,472. Robert W. 
Brown, Naugatuck, Conn., assignor to 
United States Rubber Company, New 
York, N. Y., a corporation of New 
Jersey. 

In the preparation of a synthetic 








*Witcoblak® F-1 


*Witcoblak F-2 
*Witcoblak F-3 


Witcoblak No. 11 


*Witcoblak No. 32 
*Witcoblak No. 50 


*Witcoblak No. 100 


Witcoblak Hitone 


*Apvailable in pelletized form. 


Which of these 
CARBON BLACKS 
meet your tinting and coloring needs? 

FURNACE 


Most economical. Largest particle size, 
lowest oil absorption, bluest undertone. 
Easy dispersion. 


Slightly darker color than F-1. 


Jetter masstone. High tinting strength, 
good blue tone. 


CHANNEL 

Very dense semi-pelletized channel 
black. Less dusting. 

Maximum jetness available at low cost. 


Standard low-cost black. Provides 
ideal combination of color, flow, 
tinting strength. 


Darker grade of channel black than 
low-price range. 


Next jetter grade for industrial 
enamels and lacquers. 


Manufactured in Witco-Continental plant at Sunray, Texas. 

























































~ WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


wl]oo CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
































rubber latex by the polymerization « 
an aqueous emulsion of a mixture « 
butadiene-1,3 and styrene, the ste; 
which comprise adding to the emulsio 
0.1 to 1 part by weight of a xanthoge 
polysulfide containing 3 to 7 sulfu 
atoms per 100 parts by weight of poly 
merizable material initially present 
said xanthogen polysulfide additio 
being the first addition of the chemic: 
and said addition being after conversio 
of 50 to 90% of the polymerizable m: 
terial originally present in the emulsio 
to synthetic rubber to stop pol 


merization of unreacted polymerizab!:: 


monomeric material, and thereaft« 
removing unreacted polymerizable mor 
omeric material from the latex. 


Self-Extinguishing Asphalt 


U. S. Patent 2,667,425. Lester A 
Bierly, Chautauqua, N. Y., assigno 
to Presque Isle Laboratories and Manu 
facturing, Inc., Erie, Pa., a corporation 
of Pennsylvania. 

A self extinguishing asphalt composi 
tion comprising a mixture of asphalt, 
chlorinated paraffin in the range 5-40%, 
and antimony oxide in the range of 
5-40%, the combined weight of the 


chlorinated paraffin and antimony oxide 


being in the range of 25% to 100% of 
the asphalt, the chlorinated paraffin 
being at least 50% chlorinated. and the 
balance being substantially inorganic 
filler. 


Rust Inhibiting Composition 


U. S. Patent 2,665,995. John W. 
Bishop, Plainfield, N. J., assignor to 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 
Bayonne, N. J., a corporation of Delaware. 

A composition adapted for use as a 
rust-inhibiting coating for metals, com 
prising a substantially non-corrosive 
vehicle in major amount based on the 
weight of said composition, and a sma!! 
amount, sufficient to impart rust-ii 
hibiting characteristics to said compos 
tion, of a hydrocarbon acid phosphat 
salt of an alkylol-containing amin: 
having an alkylol group esterified wit 
a hydrocarbon sulfonic acid. 



















LANCASTER, ALLWINE & 
ROMMEL 
REGISTERED PATENT 
ATTORNEYS 
e 
Suite 424, 815 — 15th St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Patent Practice before U. S. 
Patent Office. Validity and In- 
fringements Investigations and 

Opinions. 

Booklet and form ‘Evidence of 
Conception” forwarded upon re- 
quest. 
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“Washable paint...I hope!” 


fo step up washability of your paints, formulate with U.S.I. 
AROFLAT® alkyds. Either Aroflat 3025 for top quality flats with 
excellent color retention and flexibility — or Aroflat 3050 for high 
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rade flats with maximum economy. 
Flat paints produced with Aroflat resins have exceptionally 
od washability. Hold-out properties are excellent, solvent re- 
se is relatively slow, so that highly satisfactory lapping proper- 
; are obtained. 
30th Aroflat 3025 and 3050 are available in odorless or regular 
rents. They brush easily, with good leveling. These resins have 
d compatibility with other materials. 
‘ormulate your flat wall finishes, eggshell wall finishes, semi- 
38 finishes, odorless wall finishes, and wall primers and under- 
ters with U.S.I. AROFLAT resins. 


Specifications 


AROFLAT 3025-P AROFLAT 3050-ML 
Nonvolatile 39-41% 39-41% 
Solvent Petroleum Spirits Low Odor M.S. 
Viscosity G.H. - P-W 
Acid No. of Nonvolatile - 3-10 
Color (Gardner Std. '33) 10 
Wt. per gallon at 25°C. 7.15-7.25 7.2-7.3 


Also available — Aroflat 3025-MO and 3050-MO in 
odorless mineral spirits. All offered in tanks or drums. 

For full information on the complete alkyd line, call 
or write U.S.I. — first with complete flat vehicles, first 
with alkyds in odorless solvents and first with a com- 
plete alkyd line. 


FREE REPRINTS of the cartoon portion of this advertisement are 
available. If you'd like some, write us on your letterhead. 


STRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Branches in all Principal Cities 
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PRODUCTION CLUB NEWS 


(From page 34) 





A motion picture on “The Operation 


of Ball and Pebble Mills’’ was pre 
sented by Oakley Hl. Garlick of Paul 
QO. Abbe, Inc. The film dealt) with 
speeds, viscosities, size of batches, 
size and quantity of grinding media 
and general information affecting the 
overall operation of Ball and Pebble 
Mills. 

In addition the electrostati spray ing 
of finishes was demonstrated by means 
of a film in color from the Ransburg 
Electro-Coating Corporation. 
Northwestern 

The regular meeting monthly was 
held February 5, at the Town anc 


Country Club in St. Paul, Minn. 


Speaker of the evening, Franklin 
King, Jr. of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
Wollastonite, a New Mineral 


discussed 


Extender 

He illustrated graphically, the com- 
parison between calcium carbonate, 
wollastonite, calcium carbonate with 
diatomacious silica and magnesium 
silicate tale In all cases, due to its 
low viscosity, higher pigment volume 
concentrations are possible. 

He said Wollastonite’s low oil ab 
sorption with high flatting efficiency 
makes it iluable as a new extender 
pigment In addition, it is verv bright 
and hard, which increases its resistance 
to mar and polish. 

Mr. King added that Wollastonite 
has also pro ed very stable and non 
reactive to latex paints, after 20 
months storage. Its excellent sanding 
properties, coupled together with good 
enamel holdout make it ideally suited 





FARRELL 


A new motion picture showing the way 
in which modern industrial companies 
are planning for profits with nitrocellu- 
lose laequers is now available for show - 
ing. Presented by Hercules, this 1 7-min- 
ute color and sound movie is based on 
actual case histories of lacquering oper- 
ations as practiced by seven of the na- 
tion’s largest: manufacturing concerns. 
tools. 


covered are machine 


Products 
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AND GAGE FILMS INC. 


fighter planes. school bus bodies. M48 
tanks. farm equipment, furniture and 
pianos. 

For details regarding the availability 
of the movie. contact your nearest Her- 


cules representative. 


Cellulose Products Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
926 Market St... ilmington 99, Del. 











to primer surfacer formulations. 


Louisville 

The January meeting was held at t! 
Seelbach Hotel. Franklin King, J: 
of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., discusse 
“Wallastonite, A New Extender for tl 
Painr Industry.” 

Slides illustrated the various featur: 
of tests showing desirable performan 
of the product in wall coatings ar 
primers. Tests were described usi 
the extender in outside paints and 
latex 

The next meeting was held Februa 
17, also at the Seelbach Hotel. 

Speaker of the evening was V. 
Sheets, of the Rohm & Haas Compan 
“New Acrylic Resi 
The synthesis of the 


who talked on 
for Coatings.” 
resins and their properties for wat 


base paints was described. 
Philadelphia 

Fred Shankweiler, Manager of Chlo: 
nated Products Sales, Hercules Powd 
Company, showed a color movie on t] 


varied uses of chlorinated rubber at tli 


January meeting of the Club. 


He devoted his time to three phascs 


of its use: The Maintenance of Met 
The Maintenance of Masonry, and 


a Product Finish in the 


Field. 
C-D-I-C 
The 336th meeting was _ held 


Hoffman’s Gardens, 
on January 11. 
At an earlier meeting of the Club 
was decid: 
the annu 


Technical Committee it 
that the Club’s 
convention would be ‘‘Low Odor Coa 


paper for 


ings.” 
Irwin 
Co., discussed 


Clare of the C. K. Willia 
“New Iron Oxide Pi 


ments.” 


Montreal 

Elias Singer, Technical 
the Troy Chemical Company, ¢ 
livered a paper on ‘‘Additives—A 1 
Formulation of Organic | 
the February 3rd 


Director 


in the 
ishes,”” at meet 
of the Club. 

He emphasized in his 
properly be u 
formulat 


paper | 
additives 
integral 
rather than as something to 
a deficiency in a paint. Among 
types of additives covered were: ar‘ 
tectural alkyd flats, wl 
house paints, tinted house paints, 


may be 
as an part of a 


cort 


enamels, 


low cost finishes. 


Toronto 

The uses of trimethyloethane (T\ 
in formulations of new alkyd re 
and improvement of existing types 
surface coatings were discussed 
Ely Balgley, Supervisor of New Prod 
Development for the Heyden Chen 
before 


Corporation in a_ speech 


Toronto Paint and Varnish Club at 


Industri: 


Columbus, ©., 


J 


“a 
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LACQUER FORMULATIONS 








Lacquer chemists agree that syntheti- 
cally produced solvents have the edge— 
on uniformity, purity, dependability of 
supply, and price stability. 


When you requisition Celanese n-Butyl 
Alcohol and n-Butyl Acetate, you get all 
the advantages of basic synthetic pro- 
duction—integrated raw material sup- 
ply, continuous operation, petrochemical 
quality control. You have the added 
economy of combination shipments of 
these solvents with other Celanese Sol- 
vents (n-Propanol, Isobutanol, Acetone. 
n-Propyl Acetate, 901 Acetate, Methanol, 
and the low-cost Celanese Special Sol- 
vents)—in compartmented tankcars and 
tankwagons. Convenient Celanese dis- 
tribution centers assure you time-table 
delivery. 
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Royal York Hotel on January 18. 

This new derivative of formaldehyde 
has particularly important applications 
as a raw material in alkyd resins for 
use in surface coatings for home appli- 
cations as a raw material in appliances, 
automobiles and industrial machinery. 

Mr. Balgley said properties im- 
parted by this solid trihydric alcohol 
to an alkyd resin include light initial 
color, good color retention, hardness, 
fast drying, excellent alkali resistance, 
good weather-ability, heat stability, 
compatibility with amino resins and 
fast alcoholysis. 

He also reported on new uses of 
TME in the manufacture of high 
grade drying oils, plasticizers and sur- 
face-active materials. 








New England 

Dr. Arnold J. Eickhoff of the Na- 
tional Lead Company Research Lab- 
oratories spoke to the February meet- 
ing of the club on “Some New Aspects 
of Organophilic Ventonites.” 

The thixotropic gelling characteris- 
tics of Bentone 18C in strong polar 
type organic solvents make it of in- 
terest in such coating compositions 
as lacquers, vinyl resin solutions, and 
other systems which employ similar 
solvents. 

A description of a modified vis- 
cometer and how it is used was in- 
cluded in the paper. 

The Club discussed the suggestion 
of the National Secretary that the 
two publications ‘‘Standards and Meth- 








Te KENT 





COMBINATION 
for Increased Production 





“Ss. 7 
3-ROLLER MILLS 


High speed 

Maximum production 

Low upkeep 

Pressure Recording 
Gauges can be fur- 
nished 

Single or two speed 

Built in 5 sizes 








PASTE MIXERS 


Motor driven—single or two 
speed 

Totally enclosed gearing 

“V"’ belt drive 

Safety device 

All structural steel 

Roller bearings 

New design mixing blades 

Quiet operation 

Built in 4 sizes 


“Ss. ” 
LIQUID MIXERS 


Structural steel column of 
special design 

Motor inside at base of 
column 3 or 5 horsepower 

Portable tanks ) 
to 250 gals. capacity 

Mixing arm raised and low- 
ered by handwheel 

Built in 2 sizes 


64 years of engineering experience back of these KENT units— 
Further information and bulletins on request— 





MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
41 Gold Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Specialists in Mixing and Grinding Machinery for Over 60 Years 
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ods of Test’ and “Good Paint 


Practices’ be sent for examinati n. 


Cleveland 

“Vinyltoulene—A New Step F +r. 
ward in Vehicles’ was the title o a 
paper given by V. L. Cipriano of 1 
Dow Chemical Company at the Feb -u- 
ary 19th meeting of the club. 

Mr. Cipriano presented vinyltoul: 1e 
as a new basic raw material availa jle 
to the industry as one with méay 
interesting possibilities. Typical .p- 
plications and formulations were < is- 
cussed. 

Chairman Robert F. Hall announced 
that the plans for a telecast on April 
11th are nearing completion. He also 
announced that the Federation through 
the Cleveland Club’s exhortation has 
granted funds to the Case Institute of 
Technology for a paint fellowship. 

The March 19th program will in- 
clude a paper on acrylic emulsions by 
a representative of Rohm and Haas 
Company. 


e 
ADM 1954 Promotion Campaign To 
Include Handbooks on Room Design 

As part of its Week-End Decorator 
Campaign, and Colorama Campaign 
for painters and contractors to boost 
paint sales, the Archer -Daniels-Mid- 
land Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
will issue a series of room portfolios 
containing color schemes and decorating 
ideas. 

First in the series, just released, is 
a “Colorful Bedrooms” portfolio which 
contains colored illustrations of 10 
bedroom designs, reproduced from the 
actual color plates used in leading home 
decorating magazines published in this 
country. : 

The portfolio has been made ayvail- 
able in two versions; for the paint 
dealer in building new sales to home 
owners and one for the painter-con- 
tractor as a sales aid with home owners. 

Another promotional aid for the 
Week-end Decorators Campaign has 
been the publication of a_ booklet 
adapted from “Better Homes and 
Gardens Handyman’s_ Book.” ‘he 
68-page booklet contains ideas on ‘ow 
to save time and money in home p.: :nt- 
ng and decorating projects. 


Columbian Carbon Construc ing 
Oil Process Carbon Black Plant 

A new oil process carbon black ; ant 
with an ultimate annual capacit of 
60 million pounds is being constr: ‘ted 
by the Columbian Carbon Com, -ny, 
New York, N. Y., in St. Mary’s P: ish, 
La. 

The new plant is located or the 
Intracoastal Canal near North ! :nd, 
La. 

Binney & Smith, Inc., sales «zent 
for Columbian’s carbon black, will 
also handle sales of the carbon | ‘ack 





produced in the new plant. 
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GLYCERINE TODAY 
(From page 30) 





ion dollars a year on research 
10ut being out of line with some 
parable chemical fields. It 
d be spending 750 thousand 
us ON promotion, rather than 
ut one-eighth of that. 

Jon’t get me wrong, I am not 

ocating any such level as an 

ciation project. But, it would 
reasonable for the industry 

t whole to do so, with the big 
bulk being spent by individual 
companies. In fact, I sometimes 
feel that the work of the Associa- 
tion has the aspects of a conscience 
fund. Having made this effort, 
we send our child forth to what- 
ever fate Providence decrees. The 
other danger is this: brand loyalty 
is limited on a product of essential- 
ly similar structure. Therefore, 
Mr. A. sees his market develop- 
ment work giving Mr. B. a free 
ride. Mr. B., on the other hand, 
sees Mr. A. as a free-rider on any- 
thing he launches. So nobody 
budges. Meanwhile, market de- 
velopment money is concentrated 
on specialties with much narrower 
potentials. 

Now, frankly, it isn’t as bad 
as all that. We get inquiries and 
news items every day indicating 
that the growth possiblities of 
glycerine are far from being ne- 
glected. Just recently in England, 
it has been proved important in 
a new aluminum coating process. 
Aceto stearins, made with gly- 

‘ine, are getting commercial trial 

plastic food coatings. 

Biochemical work particularly 

confirming the fact that gly- 
1e is far more intimately linked 
life processes than are other 
rials which have been trying 
ass themselves with glycerine 
sneric ‘‘polyols”. This sug- 
the emergence of glycerine 
w bodily uses—inside and out 
ich chemical additives of a 
ent structure cannot success- 
challenge. The mere long- 
expectation of steady supply 
practical cost level, if based 
gical fact, will alter research 
des and open up new pos- 
ies. 
reason, particularly, gives 
nfidence in glycerine’s future. 


The substitutes have made their 
challenge. They made it under 
conditions which were highly favor- 
able to them. One way or another, 
in World War, hot war and cold 
war, the glycerine buyer has “‘had 
it’’—but the broad base of product 
preference for glycerine has been 
maintained. 

It does not follow that a de- 
cline in soap production presup- 
poses a declining interest in gly- 
cerine on the part of soap pro- 
ducers. Quite the contrary, the 
importance of this co-product grows 
as supply trends become less in- 
evitable. Glycerine may be a 
deciding factor in any decision 
between fats and non-fats. 

There is growing evidence, I 


think, that everyone on the pro- 
ducing side of glycerine is coming 
to take a more long-term view to 
build commercial favor equal to 
the technical preference for the 
product. This includes the crude 
producers, who are giving increas- 
ing concern to product quality, 
and adopting the philosophy of 
a co-product rather than a by- 
product. It includes producers 
of all grades and types of glycerine, 
all offering services and assurances 
that conform to needs of steady 
demand. Perhaps, as a result, 
there will be less running to the 
nearest storm cellar ...by pro- 
ducer one day, consumer the next 

. with each change in the eco- 
nomic climate. 








Packed for Quality Protection 
in Moisture-Proof, Polyethylene Bags 


* 


CARBON BLACK STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 


Cabot’s Black Pearls 46 is specifically 
tailored to produce jet black enamels 
with less tendency to increase in body 
or lose drying power than any other 
carbon black at comparable jetness. 

Black Pearls 46 is always packed 
in specially designed polyethylene 
bags to guarantee maximum protec- 
tion of pellet quality from foaming, 
loss of dry, seeding and livering. This 
special packaging is offered asa 
Cabot service to the customer, with- 
out additional charge. 


© Carbolac 46 is the fluffy form. Availal 
polyethylene bags at $.01/1b. premium. _ 
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solvents 


acetone 
n-butyl acetate 

ethyl acetate 

2-ethylhexyl! alcohol 

isobutyl acetate 

isobutyl alcohol 

isopropyl acetate 

Tecsol (95% proprietary solvent) 


























plasticizers 


dibutyl phthalate 
diethyl phthalate 
di-(2-ethylhexyl) phthalate (DOP) 
di-(methoxyethyl) phthalate 
dimethyl phthalate 
di-isobutyl phthalate 


anti-skinning agents 


Tecquinol 
Mono-tert-butyl-hydroquinone 
Tenamene 20 


film formers 












cellulose acetate 
cellulose acetate butyrate 








































for the paint, varnish, 
and lacquer industry 









Stocks of most of these Eastman industrial chemi- 


cals are carried in the larger industrial centers of 





the United States. For further information, write 





Eastman 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


or call our nearest sales office. 







Subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 






SALES OFFICESe Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kings- 
port, Tenn.; New. York—260 Madison Ave.; Framingham, Mass.— 
65 Concord St.; Cincinnati-Carew Tower; Cleveland-Terminal Tower 
Bldg.; Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave.; St. Louis—Continental 
Bldg.; Houston—412 Main St. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., 
San Francisco—333 Montgomery St.; Los Angeles—4800 District 
Bivd.; Portland—520 S. W. Sixth Ave.; Seattle—821 Second Ave. 
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| abstracts 


Le i Cyanamide 


Ke: vloff, N., Peintures, Pigments, Ver- 
nis, 27 (1951) pp 695 

For a number of years, experiments 
have been conducted in France to de- 
velop lead cyanamide into a pigment 
of maximum anticorrosive properties. 
A simple coat of lead cyanamide in 
linseed oil applied at a point north 
of Paris lasted satisfactorily for more 
than 2% years in spite of the highly 
aggressive character of the prevailing 
local climate. Lead cyanamide was 
also subjected to a series of short- 
period tests in connection with alkyd 
resin vehicles, the tests consisting 
chiefly of frequently repeated periodic 
watering and drying treatments. The 
samples tested proved their corrosion 
resistance under these unfavorable con- 
ditions as well. Tested in mixture 
with chlorinated rubber the lead cyana- 
mide, samples examined proved to be 
more rust-resistant than other ap- 
proved anti-corrosive pigments such 
as red lead and zinc chromate (under 
the conditions applied). 

The reasons for the remarkable anti- 
rusting effects of this pigment have 
been subject of extensive research in 
France, including even the application 
of the electronic microscope. Like 
other cyanamides, lead cyanamide is 
subject to slow hydrolysis, resulting 
in the formation of dicyandiamide 
and lead hydroxide. The former con- 
tinues to be hydrolyzed into urea and 
ammonium carbonate, the ammonia 
formed as a final product - rendering 
the water alkaline and anticorrosive. 

The lead hydroxide, on the other 
hand, is precipitated in form of very 
fine particles which are absorbed by 
the ‘ron surface, rendering it passive. 
The action of lead cyanamide is due 
to ie fact that in connection with 
oil \_hicles, it is partia!ly converted into 
leac oaps, increasing the density of the 
film while if the aged film becomes 
per: able to moisture the lead cyana- 
mid is decomposed, exerting a neu- 
trali 1g influence on the moisture pene- 
trat + into and through the film. 

OQ er favorable properties of lead 
cya: nide are its high covering power 
and ie needle shape of the pigment 
part es. The length of these particles 
amo ts to 0.001 to 0.004 mm, their 
widt 9.0004 to 0.002 mm. At an oil 
requ ment of about 35 cc./100 gr. 


PAIt 








2 
of pigment, a lead cyanamide-linseed 
oil paint containing 65 percent of pig- 
ment exhibits a yield of about 8 sq.m. 


Electrical Approach to Particle 
Flocculation in Conc. Dispersions 
Voet, A., J. M. Huber Corp., Borger, 
Tex. Presented before ACS Meeting, 
Div. of Paint, Plastics, and Printing 
Ink Chemistry, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 6-11, 
1953. 


The electrical methods of investi- 
gation of particle flocculation in dis- 
persions include the measurement of 
the dielectric constant, dielectric losses, 
and conductivity of dispersions in a 
quiescent state as well as when sub- 
jected to varying rates of shear. 


The measurement of the dielectric 
constant provides the most significant 
interpretation for dispersions of par- 


per kilogram of paint. 
per 2.2 lbs. paint). 


(about 80 sq. ft. 


ticles with a dielectric constant which 
is high compared with the medium, 








TOP-QUALITY COATING RESINS 
IN QUICK, FAST SERVICE 


MONSANTO PRODUCTS 
FOR THE 
PAINT INDUSTRY 
Urea 
formaldehyde resins 
Melamine 
resins 
Phenolic 
resins 
Vinyl 
resins 
Styrene 
latices for 
water base paints 
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MONSANTO 


FROM PLANT LOCATIONS 


East Coast .. . Middle West . . . Pacific Coast... 
Monsanto’s three plant locations give paint manu- 
facturers anywhere in the country a quick, conveni- 
ent source for high quality resins. 


Whether you are formulating paints for interior or 
exterior use . . . whether your problems are gloss, 
solvent resistance, durability, curing time or color 
stability . .. Monsanto can help you. Ask for infor- 
mation on Monsanto’s broad and versatile line of 
“special property” resins, one or more of which will 
upgrade your coatings’ performance. Use the con- 
venient coupon below. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division 
Room 5002 Springfield 2, Mass. 
Please send me information on the following resins: Urea 
ma Melamine [] Phenolic [] Vinyl [ Styrene (latices for water 
ase paints) 
Please send me information on Monsanto’s styrene latex system 
or water base paints. 


Name & Title 


Company 
Address 











SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES manning City. Zone, State 
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allowing the calculation of form factors 
and agglomeration factors. The in- 
fluence of deflocculants may be nu- 
merically indicated, while particle orien- 
tation may be quantitatively estab- 
lished. The method fails to contribute 
important conclusions for particles with 
a dielectric constant not greatly dif- 
ferent from that of the dispersion 
medium. 


Dielectric loss data do not yield sig- 
nificant results for conductive particles 
due to the existence of eddy currents 
For nonconductive particles changes 
in magnitude and location of the maxi- 
mum ‘in the dielectric losses vs. fre- 
quency curves provide a clue to changes 
in particle agglomeration. 


Conductivity measurements are suit- 
able for comparative results in systems 





of chain-forming conductive particles 
arranged in networks, where the direct 
current conductivity is a relative in- 
dication of the degree of flocculation. 
The influence of deflocculants and of the 
application of shear may be determined. 


In systems of nonconductive par- 
ticles the existence of particle networks 
cannot be detected with the aid of con- 
ductivity measurements. However, the 
conductivity increase with shear is con- 
nected with the number of freely mov- 
ing particles and thus with the degree 
of agglomeration. 


Temperature Indicating Paints 

Cowling, J. F.; King, Peter; and Alex- 
arder, Allen L., Naval Research Lab- 
oratory, Washington, D. C. Presented 
at ACS, Div. of Paint, Plastics, and 











An improved formula, for producing 







































pigmented or non-pigmented oils of - 


better quality at less cost. Mild 
odor, good penetration, uniformly 


light color. 


NEVILLE CHEMICAL CO. 


15¢ gal. Tank Cor 
25¢ gal. Non-Returnable Drum 


PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 





F.0.8. Neville Island 


RESINS — COUMARONE. INDENE * MODIFIED COUMARONE.INDENE + PETROLEUM * ALKYLATED PHENOLS 


ONS — SHINGLE STAIN + 


MEUTRAL « PLASTICIZING «+ RUBBER RECLAIMING « CREOSOTE 


SOLVENTS —2.50.W HI-FLASH > CRUDE & REFINED COAL-TAR+ WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS 
SPECIALTIES — PHENOTHIAZINE + RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS< TAR PAINTS 


Plants at Neville Island, Pa., 


/ 


and Anaheim, Cal 











Printing Ink Chemistry, March 15-1 
1953, at Los Angeles, Calif. 

For estimating maximum temper 
tures developed by remotely locat: 
components of aircraft in flight, color: 
marking pencils or “lacquers” whi 
change color abruptly and permanent 
at specific temperatures have be 
found useful. Such materials as we 
available prior to World War II we: 
for the most part, of foreign origin a: 
immediately became unavailable. T] 
situation prompted a study of co: 
pounds of likely adaptability to tl 
application. As a result, a number 
inorganic coordination compounds w 
investigated for their color stability 
between a series of broad temperature 
ranges. In addition, several vehicles 
were investigated to provide a matrix 
which would not itself change color 
at somewhat elevated temperatures 
and confuse the color change of the 
primary indicator. Materials are des- 
cribed which may be used for estimating 
temperatures between 50° and 100° C, 
and a second series ranging between 
100° and 275° C. Some methods for 
the preparation of the salts are des- 
cribed along with their incorporation 
into a paint. Temperature ranges in 
which each suggested material is ef- 
fective are defined. 
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— w 


Hot-Spray Finishes for Aircraft 


Marchbank, J. W., and Gans, D. M., 
The Arco Co.; Mitchell, E. D., Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc.; and Ptech, F. E., 
and Bracken, W. O., Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del. Presented at 
at ACS, Div. of Paint, Plastics, and 
Printing Ink Chemistry, March 15-19, 
1953, at Los Angeles, Calif. . 

Nitrocellulose lacquers, modified in 
solvent blend composition to permit 
application at elevated temperatures, 
have demonstrated economy and dura- 
bility as a finish for naval high-speed 
aircraft. Practical lacquer heating 
equipment, of both the continuous and 
batch types, is available from at least 
ten U. S. manufacturers. Steam, ‘iot 
water, hot air, and electricity are he it- 
ing mediums. 

The term “hot” may be a misnon er, 
since temperatures of lacquer will ra ige 
from a predetermined 120° to 170° F. 
at the gun to room temperature or 
slightly above at the coated sur! ce. 
No added precautions are neces: ‘ry 
in the use of the hot-spray techn: ue 
other than the good safety practi °es 
established in conventional spra\ ng 
at room temperature of lacquer: or 
synthetic enamels. 

Advantages obtained in produc on 
finishing of aircraft are: fewer c: :ts, 
smoother finish, reduced man-hour re- 
quired for sanding and recoating. in- 
creased production, and savings in 1a- 
terials (lacquer and thinner). 
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il-Phosphate Pretreatments 
Organic Coatings 


stein, M., Hixon, P., and Grano- 
J., College of Engineering, New 
University, New York, N. Y. 
nted at ACS Meeting, Div. of Paint, 
ics, and Printing Ink Chemistry, 
go, Ill., Sept. 6-11, 1953. 


idies are made on the content of 

water-soluble matter is applied 
pho phate coatings on steel by im- 
ng the panels in distilled water 
of kaown electrical resistance and then 
determining, during measured time 
intervals, the rate of drip of this re- 
sistance. In differentiating between 
the content of retained chemicals in 
the phosphate coating and the forma- 
tion of water-soluble rust material 
on a steel surface, a modification of the 
ammonium molybdate method of Pres- 
ton, Settle, and Worthington is being 


me 


applied. 


The influence of the removal of the 
retained soluble matter on increased 
paint bonding under salt-fog exposure 
is studied on two zinc phosphates and 
two iron phosphates. As paint on OD 
paint of Federal Specification TT-E- 
485b, Type 11 is used. The state of the 
panels during the exposure series is 
studied by applying, at certain time 
intervals, the electrographic printing 
method. 


Catalysis by Complexes— 
Drying of Linseed Oil 


Zettlemoyer, A. C. and Myers, Raymond 
R., National Printing Ink Research 
Institute, Lehigh Univ., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Presented at ACS Meeting, Div. of 
Paint, Plastics, and Printing Ink Chem- 
istry, Chicago, Ill. Sept. 6-11, 1953. 


Economical replacement of conven- 
tiona! drying catalysts for oleoresinous 
vehicles by metal complexes thas been 
demoistrated. A means has_ been 
show: whereby cobalt can be replaced 
by manganese and iron in conjunction 
with a suitable amine additive. In 
some cases manganese catalysis was 
impr: ved to the point at which it was 
supe: or to cobalt catalysis; in general, 
the ¢ -atest improvement occurred with 
diam es or other difunctional amines 
poss’ ing resonant structures and by 
cert. amines of large steric require- 
men Iron was susceptible to im- 
prov. .ent by the same types of amines 
and a greater extent in proportion 
to it original activity than was man- 
gane 


Th finding that catalysis by man- 
gane: can be enhanced by relatively 
inex; sive compounds may constitute 
the f < step toward developing a new 


PAIN 


drier technology, based on discoveries 
of early workers that synthetic coordina- 
tion complexes can be made to function 
as driers. 


Mechanism of 
Drier Action 


Mueller, E. R., Organic Coatings Div., 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
O. Presented before ACS Meeting, 
Div. of Paint, Plastics, and Printing 
Ink Chemistry, Chicago, Jll., Sept. 6-11, 
1953. 


The probable mechanism of the action 
of metallic driers is discussed in relation 
to the generally accepted theories, now 
fairly well established, for the manner 
in which drying oils and air-drying 
finishes gel or “‘set’’. A brief review of 


peroxidation and polymerization me- 
chanisms for drying oils and air-drying 
finishes precedes the discussion of the 
role of the driers. 


Experimental work on several air- 
drying varnishes is presented. It was 
that the maximum infrared 
absorption in the 2.9 micron band 
(which measures —OH) was greatest 
Moreover, if this 


shown 


up to the “‘set’’ time. 
is correlated with the ultraviolet and 
peroxide development data of other 
workers, there appears to be an ex- 
cellent relationship between peroxide 
development, induced conjugation, and 
peroxide decay. When two “optimum”’ 
driers are used which differ consider- 
ably in composition but produce the 








SYNTHENOL 


THE TEST TELLS 


In PERFORMANCE 
in QUALITY 
in VALUE 


Re-examine your formulations 
that use SPENCER KELLOGG'S 


outstanding dehydrated 


CASTOR OIL. 


SYNTHENOL finishes can bring 


you extra profits at this time. 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 


Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
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Microstructure of 

Paint Films 

Bobalek, E. G., LeBras, L., and von 
Fischer, W., Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cleveland 6, O. Presented at 
ACS Meeting, Div. of Paint, Plastics, 
and Printing Ink Chemistry, Chicago, 
Ill., Sept. 6-11, 1953. 


same overall drying times, the infrared 
data almost exactly superimpose each 
other. This is taken as evidence that 
the mechanism of the action of these 
driers is similar at 30°C. 


It is postulated that the principal 
role of the driers is to initiate peroxi- 
dation so that the autoxidation can 
proceed. It is theorized that driers 
initiate short-lived chain Freactions. 
The concentration of driers’ is signifi- 
cant until a level is reached to obtain 
maximum speed of peroxide develop- 
ment. 


Liquid-solid interfacial phenomena 
can cause varying conditions of dis- 
persion or flocculation which influence 
the structural distribution of pigments 
in paint films. These effects influence 
the appearance of the film with respect 
: , ’ to color and luster. 

Several mechanisms by which driers 
may help produce free radicals are 
presented. 


While rheological and sedimentation 
measurements on liquid paints provide 





You get the 





best combination 
of properties in pro ~~ 
flat paints with ’ 


Easy removal 
of surface dirt 


TI-PURE’ 





(Titanium Dioxide) and stains 
= Excellent 
selected extenders ines 
to polishing 
The fil rties of fl ; Superior 
m properties of flat paints are greatly washability 


influenced by the choice of extenders used in 
conjunction with the hiding pigment. When 
you use ““Ti-Pure” as the prime white pig- 











ment you are free to select any extenders 
which give your flat. paints 
the best combination’ of de- { 





sirable properties. 

Du Pont will be glad to 
help you with your flat paint 
formulations. Just call our 
nearest office or write to: E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Pigments Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT 


WHITE PIGMENTS 


“06.4 5 pat orf 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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some information regarding solid-liq: d 
dispersions, there are very few data -o 
show how such information is sig i- 
ficant in predicting the qualities >f 
structure and appearance of fil is 


prepared from such paints. 


The electron microscope is a feasi le 
tool for studying film structure; hc y- 
ever, it has been little used on pa at 
films because of technical difficult: -s, 


These difficulties have been partia ly 
solved, and some possibilities are s'g- 
gested for use of electron microscc py 


in explaining color and luster véri- 
ations in terms of differences in {:im 
structure. 


The aspects of film structure that 
can be observed most easily are: sur- 
face structure of the resinous binder, 
extent of flocculation or dispersion 
of the pigment, and sedimentation of 
the pigment in the film. It may be 


possible to correlate these aspects of 
film structure with physical-chemical 
data on the liquid paint. 





Dispersion Studies- 
Floating Roll Mill 


Maus, L., Zettlemoyer, A. C., and Walker, 
W. C. Presented before ACS Meeting, 
Div. of Paint, Plastics, and Printing 
Ink Chemistry, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 6-11, 
1953. 


For many years the three-roll mill 
has been used in the paint and printing 
ink industries with a fixed center roll 
and screwjack adjustments at the four 
corners to bring the outer rolls to bear 
against the center roll. This design 
has had inherent difficulties of adjust- 
ment and control. Its operation has 
become a highly developed art with 
several schools of thought on proper 
technique. 


Earlier work in this laboratory on 
the basic engineering principles of roll 
mill operation led to the development 
of the ‘floating roll” mill which .im- 
plifies the adjustment and cov ‘rol 
problems inherent in the convent nal 
design. In the floating roll mil! one 
of the end rolls is fixed; the center roll 
is free; and forces are exerted on the 
bearings of the other end roll to | ing 
the rol!s together. The center rm | is 
self-aligning and allows adequate ad- 
justment from only two points. he 
reduction in adjustment points om 
four to two reduces the numbe of 
possible ways of misadjustment om 
eighty to eight. 


In spite of the fact that the flo. ing 
roll mill does no better dispersion ‘af 
does a properly set conventional ill, 
at least seventy-five floating roll _ ills 
are being used in industry at an av age 
reported production increase of 5% 
because of simplified adjustment. 
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Make better alkyds 
with these top chemicals! 


Compare your method with the 
efficiency of these Armour fatty acids 
—then select the most suitable 








For large volume processing where 
color retention is not essential, you can 
produce harder, tougher finishes and 
save money with Neo-Fat 130. This de- 
pendable, quality-controlled, unsaturated 
fatty acid is specially made to fill a gap 
in the alkyd raw material market, giving 
you an extremely low-priced yet consist- 
ent alkyd chemical for quantity produc- 
tion. (Titer... 28°C. Max.,—Iodine 
Value...125 Min.—Acid Value... 195 
Min.—Color Max. . . . 4 Gardner.) 

For heat and color stability in high- 
gtade alkyd finishes, Armour Chemical 
Division provides you with low-cost 
Neo-Fat 125—the fatty acid that makes 
whites stay white! Extensive color, proc- 
essing, and drying time tests insure the 
double stability of Neo-Fat 125 that 
means better alkyds for you. (Titer... 
25°C.,—Iodine Value ...124 Min.— 
Acid Value. . . 196-202—Color Max. 

. 4 Gardner.) 

For faster processing and brilliant 
color in your finishes, use the top chem- 
ical in the alkyd market—Neo-Fat 140! 
A titer of only 5°C. keeps it from solid- 
ifying until just above freezing. And 
note the high iodine value and low sat- 
urated fatty acid content—they mean 
more double bonds, giving you faster 
drying, harder finishes. (Titer Max. ... 
5°C.,—Iodine Value . . . 140-143~Acid 
Value . . . 197-202—Color Max... . 2 
Gardner.) 

Write to the address below for free 
samples and prices of these top chemi- 
cals. Test the Armour samples and com- 
pare efficiency, results, and cost with 
your present method. We believe you'll 
choose Armour fatty acids to improve 
your alkyd production. 


ARMOUR 
CHEMICAL 
DIVISION 


Armour and Company, 1355 W. 31st St., Chicago 9, Ill. 





This is our source 


From the cottonseed, A. Gross & Company 
produces for you Distilled Cottonseed 
Fatty Acids used in the manufacture 

of soaps, polishes, insecticides, 

lubricating greases, alkyd resins, 
adhesives, buffing compounds, grease 
sticks, and for the compounding of rubber. 


... let A. Gross be yours 


If you are looking for HIGH FATTY 
ACID CONTENT at low price. or a double 
distilled grade where the essential 
requirement is light coloration, 

\. Gross & Company should be your source 


ot supply for Cottonseed Fatty Acids. 


Send for samples and our catalog 
\ “Fatty Acids in Modern Industry.” 


GROCO 35 — GROCO 30 — 
DOUBLE DISTILLED DISTILLED 
Titre 36°— 39° C. 33°— 36° C. 


eve Red 1Oo— 20] 5— 10 A. GROSS & COMPANY 


Lovibond 
5%” Yellow 5— 5) 0— 5 285 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Factory, Newark, N. J. 


Color Gardner 1933 1— 3 

Unsaponifiable 1.5% max. 2.0% max. Distributors in Principal Cities Manufacturers Since 1837 
Saponification Vaiue 201— 206] 200— 204 

Acid Value 200 — 205] 199 — 203 

lodine Value (WIJS) 90 — 100 95 — 110 






























portional to the cube of the standpoint to maintain identical 







DESIGNING EQUIPMENT diameter and to the speed of rota- geometric proportions, and identi- 
y tion to the first power, larger cal flow patterns. Providing fully 
(From page 27) diameter, slower moving impellers baffled flow conditions prevail, it 





- are more desirable than smaller _ is then possible to accurately esti- 
high speed impellers. Similarly, mate the effects of altering di- 













{ent materials. Going through heat transfer is more rapidly af- mensions and speeds of rotation, 
a heating and cooling cycle first fected by diameter than by speed and to quantitatively predict the 
s esses the materials in one direc- _ of rotation. Opposed to the use power required per unit volume to 






n due to temperature differences of larger slow moving impellers obtain the same results obtained 
tween the parts, then allows js the fact that power increases in the proto-type unit. This quan- 
















a residual stress due to differences much more rapidly with the di- tity is not a fixed number, but 
in thermal expansion rates and ameter than with the speed of declines with increasing kettle size. 
fiially reverses the direction of rotation. It is hoped that this discussion 
stress application. Unless pro- In using data obtained from ex- will be of help to the production 
vision is made to reduce or elim- isting kettles as a basis of design man considering the installation 
inate these stresses, the jacket for kettles of different capacity, of new equipment or the re- 
or shell material will deform, and it is necessary from the mixing vamping of existing units. 






bending stresses will be applied 
at the closure joints. The exact 
nature of the stress application 


and the amount of stress depend LAT 
on the physical properties and The ALKYD F 
thickness of the sections in ad- | 
dition to the temperature dif- | } VEHICLE 

The amount of deflec- i 


ferences. OFTEN USED AS A 


tion which the expansion joint 


must provide depends in addition PACKAGE STABILITY 0 4 fp COAT FI 4 is H 
























on the length of jacketed section. 

Similar considerations apply to « COLOR UNIFORMITY 

spray cooling jackets. This dis- ¢ SHEEN UNIFORMITY 
cussion of thermal stresses has ¢ WASHABILITY ' 





been a simplification of a com- 
plex problem, however, it indi- 
cates the necessity for precautions. 












Agitation 

The question frequently arises, 
“What is the best type of mixing 
impeller to use?’’. According to a 
published literature, pitched blade 
turbines are poorest from the 
heat transfer standpoint, but where 
the solvent process is to be used, 
the axial flow effect of the single 
or dual pitched blade turbine 










































agitator is very desirable. Two ESSI TER 
itched blade impellers are more THE PROFESIONAL PARE 
“ retalip I “eased OR THE HOME OWNER 
el:cient than one turbine and one will get the same fine results with the economical 
propeller or two other types of one-coat finish, on almost any surface, when 
tu'bines, so far as introducing using paint made with FAFL. The finishes produced are easy brush- 
refi ux ret solvent into the batch ing, highly washable and durable with excellent package stability 
‘x return solvent into the batch. an suspension properties May also be used for primer sealers, 
ater reaction is removed by undercoaters and semi-glosses. 
th process of additive vapor YeROOSITY........¥%Y 
pr sures of the water and the NON VOLATILE... .30% £1% 
; - . OLOR....... 28 Maxi 
so ent. Since the non-volatile Fp op Re Ayer el (on solids) r A R \" W 
. > > f > ~¢ > we WEIGHT per gal... . 7.3 Ibs. 
co ponents of the cook exert , Sethe Pure drying oil alkyd 
ex ‘me vapor pressure lowering Mi wadvcwsawneta interior flats, primer sealers, 
e ° ‘ enamel undercoaters, semi- V/A " " P 
efi! ts, 1t 1s very important to glosses, etc. vy rN . : 





FAFL-OD in odorless solvent also available 









ins re that the solvent contact 
th water of reaction, and to 
br both to the surface to avoid 
ad ‘ional hydrostatic boiling point 
ele .tion effects. 

ce the quantity of flow in- 
du d by the impeller is pro- | J 
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NOW You Can Stop 
Pressure Build-Up in 
Aluminum Paints With 


SYLOID AL-] 


Tests conducted b 
tories of Aluminy 
dicate that SYLOI 
tions up to 1% 


y the Aluminum Research Laborg- 
m Company of America ”, 


D AL-1, when Used in co iam 


ncentra- 


base i i 

‘aluminum Paint ¢ 
entrations up to 0.5%,” 
This problem of Pressure b 


Moisture in conc _e 


: Ot retarded. 
or complete informat 
dies ae ation on SYLOID AL-1, in- 


eported : 
Laboratories, write by Aluminum Research 


Progress through Chemistry » 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


IN 

: = ae: SUPERPHOSPHATES 
. ICOFLUORIDES . 

vco* GRANULATED FERTILIZERS, 


PRODUCERS OF; CATALYSTS, 
PHOSPHATE ROCK, SiLic 
SOLE PRODUCERS oF DA 








ELIMINATES CRACKING 


Our various grades are ideal inert pigments 
for use in Texture Paints, Wallboard Joint 
Cements, Mastic Coatings, and Pipe Line 
Enamels. 


Che Enqlish Mica Co. 


> BUILDING, STAMFORD. CO? 

















Mar. 24-27. ACS Spring Meeting. 
Div. of Paint, Plastics, and Print- 
ing Ink Chemistry, Hotel Alad- 
din, Kansas City. 

Mar. 25-27. West Coast Sym- 
posium sponsored by West Coast 
Production Clubs. Fairmount 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


April 29-May 1. Annual Joint 
Meeting of Dallas-Houston Pro- 
duction Clubs, Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas. 

June 13-18. ASTM Annual Meet- 
ing. Sherman and Morrison 
Hotels, Chicago, IIl. 

Production Club Meetings 

Baltimore, 2nd Friday, Park Plaza 
Hotel. 

Chicago, 1st Monday, Furniture 
Mart. 

C.D.1.C., 2nd Monday. 

Cincinnati — Oct., Dec., Mar., 
May, Hotel Alms. 

Dayton — Nov., Feb., April, 
Suttmillers. 

Indianapolis — Sept., Claypoll 
Hotel. 

Columbus — Jan., June, Fort 
Hayes Hotel. 

Cleveland, 3rd Friday, Harvey 
Restaurant. 

Dallas, 2nd Thursday, No Fixed 
Place. 

Detroit, 4th Tuesday, Rackham 
Buildng. 

Golden Gate, Last Monday, E. 
Jardin Restaurant, San Francisco. 

Houston, 2nd Tuesday, Seven Seas 
Restaurant. : 

Kansas City, 2nd Wednesday, 
Pickwick Hotel. 

Los Angeles, 2nd Wednesday, Scul- 
ly’s Cafe. 

Louisville, 3rd Wednesday, Seel- 
bach Hotel. 

Montreal, ist Wednesday, Queen's 
Hotel. 

New England, 3rd Thursday, Puri- 
tan Hotel, Boston. 

New York, ist Thursday, Brass 
Rail, 100 Park Ave. 

Northwestern, 1st Friday, St. Paul 
Town and Country Club. 

Pacific Northwest, Annual Meet- 
ings only. 

Philadelphia, 3rd Wednesday, En- 
gineer’s Club. 

Pittsburgh, 1st Monday, Fort Pitt 
Hotel. 

St. Louis, 3rd Tuesday, Forest 
Park Hotel. 

Southern, Annual Meetings Only 

Toronto, 3rd Monday, Diana 
Sweets, Ltd. 

Western New York, 1st Monday 
40-8 Club, Buffalo. 
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AC [TATED KETTLES 

s standard line of agitated 
ke tles is described in brochure 
ju:. issued by the Colonial Iron 
W. rks Co., 17643 St., Clair Ave., 
Ch veland 10, O. 

mong the units discussed are 
autoclaves, hydrogenators, mixers, 
neutralizers, polymerizers, reactors, 
sullonators, and other standard 
and custom-made products, 

In addition to photographs, the 
brochure is profusely illustrated 
with a wide variety of engineering 
drawings, charts, tables and graphs. 

Copies may be obtained by 
writing firm. 


FILTERS 


To aid engineers and purchasing 
agents in the chemical and pro- 
cessing industries, the Niagara 
Filters Division of the American 
Machine and Metals, Inc., East 
Moline, Ill., has made available a 
new catalogue on the complete 
line of Niagara filters. 

The publication is a 20-page 
brochure fully illustrated with pho- 
tographs, diagrams and charts on 
the design and operation of the 
firm's pressure-leaf filters. It in- 
cludes complete information on the 
new type ‘‘H” horizontal filter 
recently introduced by the com- 
pany. 

In addition, complete data on 
sizes Capacities and dimensions for 
both vertical and horizontal filters 
are |'sted. 


YL ALCOHOL 


hnical Data Sheet No. 21 
on thyl alcohol has been pub- 
lish | by the Commercial Sol- 
ven Corporation, 260 Madison 
Ave New York 16, N. Y. 

1 e four-page publication lists 
gen al information on ethyl alco- 
hol, specifications and physical 
pro, rty charts, and a listing of 
gra 3 and types. In addition, 
the ulletin contains information 
on overnment regulation con- 
cern g use of the product, toxicity 
dat: and shipping, handling and 
e advice. 





MICA IN LATEX 

Technical Bulletin No. 16, titled, 
“‘Studies on the Behavior of Mica 
as a Pigment Material in Latex 
Paints—Part III, has been issued 
by the Wet Ground Mica Associa- 
tion, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

The bulletin contains a photo- 
graphic record of the effect of the 
selection of the foam decreasing 
agent on the pigment dispersion 
in three latex paints, using three 
different mica contents in the 
pigmentation and using the same 
latex-casein. 

In addition, the publication con- 
tains tables on the effect of ex- 
posure to ultraviolet lamps of 
test paints on glass panels. 


ZEIN 

The Mellon Institute of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has issued Bulletin 
No. 7 on Zein, an annotated 
bibliography prepared by Dorothy 
M. Rathmann. 


The 118-page publication, latest 
in a_ bibliographic series being 
issued by Mellon Institute, con- 
sists of 942 citations comprising 
256 U. S. patents, 224 foreign 
patents, 374 journal articles, and 
88 books and general review ar- 
ticles. 


The table of contents includes 
chapters on: Chemical Proper- 
ties, Reactions, Physical Proper- 
ties, Solvents for Zein, Plasti- 
cizers, and Applicatiens and Uses. 




























THE STANDARD 


FOR PIGMENT 
DISPERSION 
PERFORMANCE 





DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 






































CYltcStoreF 


DISPERSION TECHNICIANS 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


Pigment dispersions in nitrocellulose; ethyl! cellulose; urea formaldehyde, 
vinyl and alkyd resins; chlorinated rubber and other plastic binders. 
R-B-H IS A TRADE-MARK OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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HIGH-SPEED THINNING of resins is a simple, 
almost automatic process with turbine-type 
LIGHTNIN Mixer on the thinning tank. 


How to thin varnish base 
in BIG BATCHES, without spoilage 


You can thin 4,000 gallons— 
and more—of molten resins 
all at once, with substantial 
cost savings. 

The secret is high-speed 
mixing—with a mixer that 
produces complete uniform- 
ity in the thinning tank, in as 
little as three minutes. 

You get this kind of mixing 
with a LIGHTNIN Mixer like 
the one shown above. Hot 
resins are dispersed the in- 
stant they hit the thinner. Mix- 
ing is so rapid that even the 
biggest batches are all thin- 
ned within a very few minutes 
after reaching the proper end 
point in the cookers. 


HOW MIXING IS DONE 
Rapid, thorough fluid flow 
throughout the vessel is pro- 
duced with a minimum of 
power input, by turbine-type 
impellers, accurately selected 
for the job, driven by an elec- 
tric motor through a hollow- 


“Lighton 


quill bevel gear reducer. 

This is just one of the mix- 
ing jobs you can do with 
LIGHTNIN Mixers. LIGHTNINS 
are supplied in hundreds of 
models, for open and closed 
tanks, in sizes from 4% to 500 
HP. 


MAKE ANY OPEN TANK a mixing 
vessel, by adding a LIGHTNIN 
Portable Mixer. This air-driven 
LIGHTNIN suspends pigment in oil 
stain rapidly, safely. One of 30 
portable models. 


May we show you, without 
obligation, how a fully-guar- 
anteed LIGHTNIN Mixer in- 
stallation can cut your produc- 
tion costs? For details, write 
us today. 


([] DH-50 Laboratory Mixers 


Wxers.. © [_] DH-51 Explosionproof Laboratory 
Mixers 


GET THESE HELPFUL FACTS 
ON MIXING —LIGHTNIN 
Catalogs are packed with 
useful data on fluid mix- 
ing, plus full description of 
LIGHTNIN Mixers. No ob- 
ligation. Check the cata- 
logs you want and mail 
with your name and ad- 
dress to: 


(] B-102 Top Entering Mixers (turbine and 


paddle types) 


(] B-103 Top Entering Mixers (propeller 


type) 


[[] 8-104 Side Entering Mixers 
[_] B-105 Condensed Catalog (complete 


line) 


[_] B-107 Mixing Data Sheet 
[_] B-108 Portable Mixers (electric and 


air driven) 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
182 Mt. Read Bivd., Rochester 11, N. Y. 
In Canada: William & J. G. Greey, Ltd. 100 Miranda Ave., Toronto 10, Ont. 
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nfueky Colors 


Quality ty paints 
as 


| 


BRILLIANT 

EASY GRINDING 
HIGH STRENGTH 
PERMANENT 





AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


General Office and Works 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 











PHOTOVOLT 
Photoelectric GLOSSMETER 


For reliable gloss measurements 

according to ASTM D523-49T 

on paints, varnishes, and lacquers. 
Also for 

e@Tristimulus Colorimetry with 3 _ Filters 

e@Sheen Measurements at 85 Degree Incidence 

e Dry Hiding Power and Infra-Red Reflectance 
in accordance with Federal Specifications TT-P-14 


Portable, rugged, simple to operate 
Write for Bulletin #677 to 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


95 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. 
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FA’ TY ACIDS 

| -m’s new structurally modi- 
fiec fatty acids are described in 
a ew booklet titled, ‘‘Emery 
Mc ified Fatty Acids,’’ just issued 
by =mery Industries, Inc., Cin- 
cin: iti, O. 

} :blication covers typical char- 
teri ‘ics and properties of modi- 
fied fatty acids. It also discusses 
som: effects of their unconven- 
tion! behavior in finished prod- 
uct 

For copies of booklet write 
Emcry’s Development and Serv- 
ices Dept., 2504 Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati 2, O. 


SOLVENTS CHARTS 

Complete physical specifications 
of eight solvents are listed on data 
chart offered by the John B. Moore 
Corp., Nutley, N. J. 

The chart, pre-punched for stand- 
ard 3-ring binder, folds once to 
letter size and also lists suggested 
uses. Location of the company’s 
field engineers and warehouse 
points appear on the back. 

Copies of Solvents Chart ‘‘CD”’ 
may be obtained by writing the 
firm at P. O. Box 13, Nutley, 
N. J. 


GELLING AGENTS 

Technical service bulletin on 
its gelling agents for polyvinyl 
chloride compositions has been 
published by the Witco Chemical 
Company, 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

The gelling agents described 
are Witco Sodium Stearate T-1 
and \luminum Stearate 22. The 
publication lists their uses and 
recommended procedures in their 
applications. 


PAIN ADDITIVE 

Nu sperse 657, a wetting, dis- 
persi and anti-settling agent, 
is d cussed and its uses des- 
cribe in a brochure offered by 
Nuoc x Co., Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Th six-page, two-color publi- 
catio’ is made up chiefly of ques- 
tions and answers about Nuo- 
spers 657. Queries cover such 
topic is the effect of the additive 
on fi 1 hardness, durability, yel- 
lowit of white enamels, rate-of- 
dry finish product, viscosity, 
and; ment floating. 

Th brochure also includes a 
table physical constants. 











THE SOLVENTS AND 








CHEMICALS GROUP 






















ALCOHOLS & ACETATES 























“DEPARTMENT STORES” 


for solvents and chemicals 


Order what you need, when you need it, in the quantities you want... 
all in one order. That’s the new “department store” system of distribution 
that’s exclusively yours from the 15 service locations of the Solvents 
and Chemicals Group. 

Need a tank truck of naphthas, 5 drums of chlorinated solvents, a 
mixed transport of alcohols and acetates? Just call . . . and you get 
delivery within 24 hours in most cases. What’s more, in many instances, 
several products can be combined in one order to obtain lower prices. 
America’s leading producers rely on members of the Solvents and Chem- 
icals Group to distribute their highest-quality products. 


. Pras) < You save on inventory, warehousing and insurance 
* 


a by letting Group Members supply your needs from 
*1*>/! local stocks. Investigate this convenient source of 


&, aa supply. Call your nearby Member in the cities listed 
a es 4 below or write 
THE SOLVENTS ano CHEMICALS GROU 


2540 WEST FLOURNOY STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 





CINCINNATI, MElrose 1910 NEW ORLEANS, Temple 4666 
LOUISVILLE, Wabash 3393 HOUSTON, Orchard 6683 
BUFFALO, Bedford 1572 DETROIT, WAlnut 1-6350 
CHICAGO, SEeley 3-0505 TOLEDO, Jorden 0761 
INDIANAPOLIS, ATlantic 1361 WINDSOR, Ontario, 4-4378 


ST. LOUIS, GArfield 3495 GRAND RAPIDS, 
CLEVELAND, Clearwater 1-3770 Grand Rapids 5-9111 
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FORT WAYNE, ANthony 0213 MILWAUKEE, GReenfield 6-2630 
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METAL PHOSPHATE 

A 12-page booklet entitled, ‘‘ Solu- 
bility Factor in Metal Phosphate 
Pre-Treatments” is available for 
35 cents from the Office of In- 
formation Services, New York Uni- 
versity, University Heights, New 
York City, 53. 

The paper, which was prepared 
by Dr. Max Kronstein, Philip 
Hixon, and Jack Granowitiz of 
the Research Division of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, describes new 
methods of measuring chemical 
conversion during pre-treatments 
of steel surfaces and the effect on 
paint bonding. 

Reprinted from the December 


1953 issue of Paint and Varnish 
Production, the article discusses 
water-soluble matter in the phos- 
phate coating and the effect of 
chemical remnants in phosphate 
treatments on paint bonding quali- 
ties. It contains charts and photo- 
graphs. 


ALCOHOLS 

Fifty-two page book discusses in 
detail the 20 alcohols now sold in 
commercial quantities by Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals, Company, 
a Division of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

The book has been prepared as 








product. 
No. 10510. 


Imagine .. . 


STYRENATED ALKYDS 





of 


McCloskey’s No. 10510 
UNIVERSAL TINTING PASTE VEHICLE 


The greatest money-saver and improvement for paint manufacturers 
since the discovery of titanium. Our technical staff have perfected 
an entirely new vehicle which is a must in every paint manufacturing 
plant, not only because it will save the paint manufacturer hours of 
labor and untold loss through waste such as skinning, hardening, etc., 
of tinting color, but reduces the tinting color of a manufacturer to 
one tinting vehicle for all types grinding mediums. 


This marvelous vehicle eliminates the necessity of grinding tinting 
colors in different vehicles to meet the demand of each particular 
Frankly, you cannot afford to be without McCloskey's 


ONE TINTING PASTE FOR- 


LONG OIL ALKYDS 
MEDIUM OIL ALKYDS 
SHORT OIL ALKYDS 100% TINTING 
HOUSE PAINTS % COMPATABILITY 
LACQUERS WITH 
OLEORESINOUS VARNISH ENAMELS ALL 
UREA RESINS OF THESE 
CHLORINATED RUBBER 
MELAMINE RESINS 

Order a drum or a five gallon container of this material at our risk 








McCLOSKEY VARNISH CO. 
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a handy reference for people 
the chemical industry: chemis ;, 
engineers, purchasing agents, a: d 
production and laboratory worke ;. 
Uses and suggested applicatio s 
for the alcohols, their physic iJ 
properties, shipping data, speci - 
cations, test methods, constar -- 
boiling mixtures, and a list of 
selected references to these alcoh: |s 
in the technical literature are i 
cluded. 

Copies may be obtained iy 
writing the firm. 


LAB EQUIPMENT 


Bulletin No. 700 on “‘ Laboratory 
and Pilot Plant Equipment” has 
been published by the Andrew 
Technical Service, 6972 N. Clark 
St., Chicago 26, IIl. 

The publication contains illus- 
trations and data on attrition 
mills and portable mullers; pro- 
portioning pumps, blending ma- 
chines for powdered materials; 
electric-heat autoclaves; steam 
jacketed sterilizers; hand-drive and 
motor-drive tumble-jars; cabinets 
for accelerated testing under con- 
trolled conditions of salt fog and 
humidity; instrument needle-valves 
with vernier action; portable re- 
frigerators. 

Bulletin sent free upon request. 


< 


HANDLING EPON RESINS 


Technical bulletin containing 
recommendations for the handling 
of epon resins and their formula- 
tions has been published by the 
Shell Chemical Corporation, 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 

The publication contains n- 
formation on suggested industrial 
hygiene practices, such as p°r- 
sonal hygiene, protective devi es 
handling procedures, remedial me ‘s- 
ures and fire control. 


REICHHOLD STORY 


An illustrated booklet outlir og 
Reichhold Chemicals, Incorp <a- 
ted’s founding and growth as 
been published by the comp: iy. 

The booklet contains sect ns 
on the growing use of synth tic 
resins, a brief history of how H< -ry 
H. Reichhold founded and gu ed 
the development of his firm, ‘is- 
criptions of Reichhold plant: in 
the United States and abr ad, 
and a listing of products fo 
duced and their applications. 
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[ROLEUM SOLVENTS 


, buyers’ guide to petroleum 
ents and their properties has 
n presented by the American 
1eral Spirits Company, 155 East 
h St., New York, N. Y. 

t’s a four-page, file-type folder 
gned to save time in choosing 
correct solvent for individual 
duct needs. 

‘he guide contains a list of ali- 


itic napthas, paraffinic hydro- 


ons, and aromatic hydrocar- 
is and solvents including their 


ical properties. 


Copies available upon request. 


HY 


DROMETERS 


A 36-page catalog of hydro- 
meters and thermometers has just 


bee 
Co. 


n published by the Emil Greiner 
, 20-26 North Moore St., New 


York 13, N. Y. 
The catalog, available without 
cost, features nearly 1,000 models 


all 


made in accordance with re- 


quirements of the National Bureau 


of 


Standards, A.S.T.M., A.P.I. 


and other official sources of stand- 
ard specifications., according to a 
firm release. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: $.20 per word, except 
those seeking employment, for 
which rate is $.10 per word. 
Minimum: ten words. Address all 
replies to Box Number, c/o Paint 
and Varnish Production, 855 
Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 1, New York. 
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PAINT VEHICLE SALES 


ze sales and operation of synthetic 
Young man preferred, with 
‘nce in technical and sales phases. 
»mplete resume and salary require- 
Box 3154 


RESSIVE PAINT PLANT IN 
H AMERICA, PRIVATELY 
D, WITH OVER US $200,000. 
AL AND MAKING ATTRAC- 
PROFITS WILL CONSIDER 
ILIDATING WITH U.S. MAN- 
‘URER OR INVESTOR: AD- 
S BY AIRMAIL IDEPYM, 
‘ADO AEREO 3571, BOGOTA, 
IBIA, SOUTH AMERICA: 

















MIC 





WATER-GROUND 
“At Its Best” 











35 Crescent St. 


Concord Mica most admirably suited for all Paint 

Formulations especially ““LATEX EMULSION”. 

PURITY: Uniformly ground from imported Mica flake 
washed to remove all impurities. 

COLOR: Extremely white. 


AVAILABILITY: Deliveries from stock. 


Send for samples and prices 


CONCORD MICA CORPORATION 


Penacook, N.H. 











At last--an up-to-date work on 
the theory and practice of 


ORGANIC COATING 
TECHNOLOGY 


Volume | 


By HENRY FLEMING PAYNE, 


American Cyanamid Co. 


to book fills the long-felt need 
for a comprehensive but concise 


work surveying the chemistry, manu- 
facture, and applications of the oils, 
resins, varnishes, and high polymers 
used in organic coatings. Here you 
can obtain a broad working knowledge 
of these materials based on the author's 
30 years of experience in industry 
and teaching. It includes sufficient 
basic theory to provide an under- 
standing of the many physical and 
chemical phenomena associated with 
the drying of oils, the resinous state 
and the production and behavior of 
high polymers. 


Stresses the Practical Side 


The book places emphasis on the 
practical rather than the theoretical 
aspects and contains many specific 
formulations illustrating the use of the 
materials discussed. These formula- 
tions are based on representative com- 
mercial products, called by their 
trade names. Each chapter was checked 
for accuracy by technical men who deal 
with the products mentioned. Clarity 
of description and explanation is the 


keynote throughout. 


The point of 
view is unified and the ideas developed 
in logical order. 


This. study will be useful to you 
whether you are an old hand, experi- 
enced in the industry, or a beginner. 
Firms which manufacture only a 


limited variety of coatings, and the 
more specialized chemists and tech- 


nologists, will find in this survey 
an Opportunity to gain a wider knowl- 
edge of developments and procedures 
in the entire field. 
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HYDRITE FLAT 


YDRITE FLAT is a new pigment-extender that 

is giving excellent results in latex emulsion 
paints, particularly. It is an inert hydrated 
aluminum silicate that permits high pigment 
volume concentration, and maintains good 
film integrity. 
The basic material is carefully selected and 
processed to provide optimum balance between 
two important qualities — flatness and dry 


hide. It has unusual dispersibility and stability 
in suspension. 

CHEMICAL PROPERTIES: Non-reactive toward 
either acids or alkalies..Controlled low soluble 
salts. 

COLLOIDAL PROPERTIES: Readily deflocculated by 
common dispersing agents, e.g., caseinates, 
polymerized phosphates, etc. Compatible with 
both aqueous and non-aqueous vehicles. 


Send for detailed technical bulletin and sample for test. 
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